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F AHE week has witnessed little change in the 

Somme area. Our own troops have made an 

advance north of Poziéres and consolidated a 
good line there; but Thiepval, which is menaced by 
the move, has not yet been attacked. On the east of 
the salient a British attack on Guillemont seems to have 
failed rather badly ; no gain is reported from it, and 
the Germans claim a number of prisoners. A French 
advance, which was made in conjunction with it to the 
east of Hardecourt, had slightly more success. These 
movements show that the offensive is not ended; but 
the present stage is mainly one of consolidation and 
defence. The Germans have made numerous unsuccess- 
ful counter-attacks; and the fine weather has been 
favourable to inter-battery work between the big guns. 
In this the superiority of our aeroplane observation 
ought to give us a substantial advantage. Meanwhile 
the French have taken the offensive before Verdun with 
considerable success. The Thiaumont Work has been 
repeatedly captured and recaptured, and a large part of 
Fleury is again in French hands. 

* * * 

The Austro-Hungarian theatres of war present a 
sharp contrast to the German, and something like a 
débacle of the Dual Monarchy seems not far off. The 
sensation of the week has been the fall of Gorizia, the 
immensely strong fortress-town which for over twelve 
months had defied the Italian attacks. We comment 
elsewhere on the chain of events which led up to this 
brilliant victory. The capture of over 21,000 prisoners 
in the first four days shows it to have been one of the 
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most decisive yet won under the conditions of intensive 
trench-warfare. The usual medicine for an Austrian 
disaster is to send German troops to the spot ; but if this 
course is adopted on the Italian front it may result in a 
declaration of war between Italy and Germany. There 
has been much fresh debate in Italy over the question of 
a declaration since the advent of the new Ministry, and 
the keen interest which the German newspapers take in 
its development shows that the enemy, at least, do not 
regard the point as academic. 


* * * 


On the other main Austrian front the Russian successes 
continue, and even increase in volume. Kovel, thanks 
to Linsingen’s generalship and German troops, is so far 
holding back General Kaledin ; and German control over 
Austrian units has now been extended (in the form of a 
supreme command given to Field-Marshal von Hinden- 
burg) over the whole line down to and including the 
army beaten by Sakharoff at Brody. But General 
Brussilov has set in motion again General Letchitsky, 
the conqueror of Czernovitz and Kolomea, who has now 
made a most successful advance against Stanislau, with 
another of the huge hauls of prisoners to which the 
Russians are accustoming us. The importance of 
Stanislau is twofold. In the first place, as we pointed 
out some time ago, the possession of this railway junction 
in addition to Kolomea, is indispensable to the Russians, 
if they are to be really secure in their occupation of the 
Bukovina, and able to use it as a base for possible 
attacks on Hungary. But in the second place, 
Letchitsky’s move at this time is complementary to 
Sakharoff’s capture of Brody. Together they threaten 
the rear and communications of General Count von 
Bothmer, the capable Bavarian general who, with a 
mixed army, mainly German, has hitherto alone main- 
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tained unbroken a portion of the original winter front. 
Bothmer’s situation has long been precarious. As long 
as he could hold, it was safer to do so than to retreat. 
But if he is now manceuvred out of his position by 
simultaneous outflanking movements north and south, 
he will need all his generalship to escape a catastrophe. 
Thus on all her fronts Austria-Hungary’s military affairs 
are approaching a crisis, and it is possible that the whole 
question of her participating further in the war may be 
raised before long in an acute form. 
* . * 

In the minor theatres of war the most interesting 
occurrence has been a Turkish offensive against Egypt. 
Unlike the previous attempt, in which the enemy, it will 
be remembered, actually reached the Suez Canal and 
started putting together his bridging material, this 
attack encountered strong defensive positions of the 
orthodox type many miles east of the Canal. The 
British dispositions were well taken and carried out, and 
the hostile force was not only repulsed, but left about a 
quarter of its number behind as prisoners. They proved 
to be the best type of Turkish troops, with a plentiful 
allocation of German officers ; and though there are said 
to have been only 14,000 all told, it was presumably the 
spearhead of a much larger expedition. Notable suc- 
cesses have also been reported during the week from 
East Africa. The central railway has been occupied at 
several points, and the capture of its lake terminus, 
Ujiji, with other lake ports, has practically closed the 
amphibious part of the campaign. The main German 
army in East Africa appears now to be in a sort of net, 
with a number of enveloping forces converging on it, and 
we ought to hear before very long whether it has been 


caught or escaped. 
* * * 


Mr. Bonar Law’s Queen’s Hall speech to his party 
was a very frank and sensible apologia for the formation 
and continuance of the Coalition Government, and 
deserves more consideration than it is likely to get from 
that section of the Unionist Press which is maliciously 
attempting to undermine confidence in the Government 
with very little specification of charges and no suggestion 
whatever as to an alternative régime. Mr. Law said that 
he and his colleagues had gone into the Government as 
the only means of escaping a bitter party fight and a 
war-time election; that they had been “ dealt fairly 
with ”’ by the Liberals since the Coalition was formed ; 
that the present Cabinet was “ an efficient Cabinet as 
Cabinets go”’ ; that there was nothing in the suggestion 
that the conduct of the war was being hampered by the 
size of the Cabinet ; and that it would be a mistake to 
upset the present arrangement because of “‘ vague dis- 
content.” His remarks about conscription were cer- 
tainly to the point. He might have spared the remark 
that conscription before the war might have prevented 
the war, as likely to lead to the counter-contention that 
the war might have been avoided had the Germans not 
believed us to be involved in a Civil War in Ulster. But 
he was fully justified in pointing out to his party that, 
under the Coalition, a principle in which most Unionists 
believed had been legalised with very little difficulty, 
whereas an entirely Liberal Government might not have 
dared to propose it, and a Unionist Government bringing 


it forward would certainly have encountered violent 
opposition. He recognises, in fact—what some Members 
of his party do not recognise—that sacrifices on behalf of 
national unity have been made by the Liberal and 
Labour Parties in at least as great a degree as that in 
which the Unionists have made them. Whether or not 
it was a mistake to form the Coalition Government, its 
dissolution at this stage would certainly be a catastrophe. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: It is rather strange 
that, during the recent “ Irish Settlement” crisis, no 
one should have drawn attention to the fact that the 
date of the operation of the Home Rule Act must be 
fixed before the war is over. The Suspensory Act of 
1914 did not postpone Home Rule until after the war. 
On the contrary, it only postponed Home Rule for 
twelve months, although a later date, if the war lasted 
longer, was then to be fixed by an Order in Council, 
This later date, however, was not to be later than the 
end of the war. Two Orders in Council have already 
been issued, one in September of last year, the other 
in last March; each of them gave a date, namely, six 
months later, adding, however, that if at the end of 
the extended period war still continued, the operation 
should be postponed until such later date (again not 
being later than the end of the war) as might be fixed 
by Order in Council. These Orders might, therefore, 
i.e., if the war had ended during the last eleven months, 
have turned the Suspensory Act into a “scrap of 
paper.” Another Order is due next month, and it will 
be interesting to observe its wording. If it provides 
for a further postponement in the following March, 
that may be taken as an indication of opinion that the 
war is likely to last into next summer. But peace will 
some time come in sight, and then the Government will, 
failing agreement, either have to repeal the Home Rule 
Act or take steps to put it into operation for all Ireland. 
Here is another argument in favour of an early resump- 
tion of the Irish negotiations. 

* * * 

Very comprehensible alarm was caused by Dr. 
Addison’s admissions on Monday as to the employment 
of soldiers at the Llanelly Steel Works. He stated, in 
reply to a question, that over a hundred soldiers had 
been supplied by the War Office to the works ; that they 
remained under military discipline ; that they continued 
to receive their military emoluments; and that the 
difference between the pay received by them and the 
standard wages paid by the employer went (we para- 
phrase his hesitating words) into some mysterious 
receptacle at the War Office. Members who remem- 
bered the profuse promises as to the intentions of 
the Government not to introduce industrial conscription 
naturally saw in this a very dangerous precedent, and 
we cannot say that Dr. Addison’s answers were very 
enlightening or reassuring. It is often difficult to get 
officials—and indeed the non-manual-working public 
generally—to understand the importance of questions 
of this kind and the concern with which Labour views 
them. Many worthy people no doubt think that if a 
man of military age is sent to the comparative comfort 
of a munitions works instead of to the trenches, he 
and his friends should be pleased instead of demanding 
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more money for him! They might perhaps see the 
matter in a different light if the employers were sud- 
denly converted into captains and majors, and kept at 
their works on captains’ and majors’ pay, and the 
margin confiscated by the authorities. When Parlia- 
ment authorised conscription it certainly did not 
authorise it in order that men should be forced to work 
at civil employment under military law at military 
rates of pay; and when steel-workers enlisted volun- 
tarily they did not do so in order that they might 
return to their work in uniform with the privilege of 
paying the State an enormous super-tax on their 


earnings. 
. * * 


We congratulate Mr. Henderson on his refusal any 
longer to accept responsibility for the administration 
of a Department of vital national importance when the 
Cabinet insists on taking up his whole time and thought 
with the problems of Labour. The incessant comman- 
deering of the Minister of Education to make things 
smooth for the Minister of Munitions has been quite in 
keeping with the attitude of Mr. Asquith’s two Cabinets. 
The Education Department has been the Cabinet foot- 
ball, kicked from one to another by six successive 
Ministers within ten years. Even the permanent 
staff has been sacrificed, in respect both to removals 
and to appointments, with the same cynicism. For 
instance, Sir Robert Morant was marooned, not because 
he was other than a keen educationist, but just because 
he placed educational efficiency above other things. 
It is the same cynical disbelief in the importance of 
national education that is responsible for the astounding 
suggestion that the Department should now be left 
to the spare time of another overworked member of the 
Cabinet (Lord Crewe). The work of educational recon- 
struction being of such transcendent importance, the 
best thing that could happen would be that Lord 
Haldane should be asked to take the post, even were 
it without a seat in the Cabinet. Were the Government 
alive to the urgency of the matter, it might find the 
courage to call in Lord Haldane. At all events we have 
a right to demand that someone should be appointed who 
has both some special qualifications for the post and the 
leisure to attend to its duties. 

* * * 

The debate on War Pensions gave a “ good shaking ” 
to the Treasury. But owing to the conciliatory adroit- 
ness of Mr. Hayes Fisher and the obstinacy of Mr. 
McKenna it is not easy to see what has been gained, 
except the promise of a private conference with the 
representatives of the Local Authorities. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s denial that he ever had any 
intention of getting voluntary funds to pay the Supple- 
mentary Pensions and Allowances makes it difficult 
to understand why he compelled the House of Commons 
to entrust the central control of their award to such an 
anomalous body as the Statutory War Pensions Com- 
mittee. Now that he has agreed—though in a cloud 
of vague language—to find all the money that may be 
required for Supplementary Pensions and Allowances 
awarded in accordance with the scales which have 
received Treasury approval, without any limit of 
aggregate amount—in Mr. Hayes Fisher’s words “ to 





finance a proposition rather than find a given number 
of millions’’—there is no reason why (as more than 
one Member urged) all the half a dozen central pension 
authorities should not be merged in a single Government 
Department, under a Minister directly responsible to 


Parliament. 
7 > * 


The local committees responsible for the actual 
awards might continue as at present, like the Old Age 
Pensions Committees, or might well be amalgamated 
with these. Voluntary funds locally subscribed might 
be allocated to such extra needs as children’s education 
and advancement, exceptional medical requirements, 
migration outfits, &c. An unsolved problem is how 
to graduate a Supplementary State Pension according 
to family need, without, in effect, confiscating for the 
benefit of the Treasury voluntary allowances from Trade 
Unions, employers or local benevolent funds. We 
suggest to those who are to be consulted on this point 
that the only way out is to withhold these voluntary 
benefactions until the individual has been allotted 
both his original and his supplementary pension, and 
to stipulate that these shall not be withdrawn or varied 
by reason only of the pensioner being otherwise aided 
from voluntary sources. 

* * * 

We await with interest the Government's proposals 
on the subject of registration. Failing further postpone- 
ment, it seems that we are to be given the heads of a 
Bill on Monday next. The subject is so hedged about 
with difficulties—some of which were recently exposed, 
with what appeared almost like relish, by a member of 
the Government—that it takes a considerable effort of 
faith to achieve a hopeful state of mind as to the official 
solution. Undoubtedly very many serious complications 
will be avoided if the Government’s scheme should 
aim rather at preserving the votes of those who were on 
the old register than at giving votes, on a new Service 
qualification, to men not hitherto entitled to them. 
But there is a strong body of opinion in favour of 
the immediate enfranchisement of the whole of 
our soldiers and sailors. The Women’s Suffrage 
bodies have been active in asserting the right of 
women’s suffrage to be considered if there is any 
large extension of the suffrage, and have obtained 
from Lord Grey and Lord Robert Cecil promises that 
they will not assent to any such large extension unless 
the claims of women receive due consideration. Mr. 
Asquith has been bombarded by suffrage societies with 
requests to receive deputations, and there is no doubt 
whatever that if the franchise is conferred on any large 
section of hitherto unregistered males, the observance 
of the political truce by women will come to a sudden 
end. It is, of course, conceivable that the outline of the 
Bill produced on Monday will not be sufficiently definite 
to make clear any intention of the Government save that 
of getting a new register made—the one thing on which 
the Lords insist if they are to consent to the prolongation 
of the present Parliament's life. 

* * * 
This week has seen the publication of two remarkable 
pieces of statistics. Our exports for July, 1916, were 
positively greater in value than in July, 1914, prin- 
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cipally in iron and textile manufactures, whilst our 
imports (apart from Government imports) were, of 
course, much greater. It looks as if our total exports 
for 1916 may actually be as great as those of the year 
before the war, whilst our aggregate home consumption, 
though changed, is probably undiminished in value. 
Making what deduction we may for the higher prices, 
the result is a wonderful tribute to our Navy, to our 
workers, and to the success of the Government in not 
withdrawing for military purposes too large a pro- 
portion of really indispensable producers. The profits 
on this huge trade are notoriously colossal. The other 
figure is the Board of Trade statement of the increase in 
food prices over July, 1914, which is now 65 per cent. ; 
or, taking into account rent, clothing, fuel, &c., the 
rise in the cost of living of the average wage-earning 
family, is between 45 and 50 per cent. This is appar- 
ently just about twice as much as the average increase 
in wages—a fact which helps to account for the high 
profits. We publish elsewhere an article bearing on 


this question. 
* * * 


An Australian Correspondent writes from Melbourne : 


Next to the sweeping victories at three successive referenda 
of the Temperance Party, securing 6 o'clock closing of all 
liquor bars in New South Wales, South Australia, and 
Tasmania, the most interesting development of the past few 
months in the Commonwealth is the vigorous revival of the 
employers’ demands for drastic Anti-Strike Legislation. 
The congestion of the Arbitration Courts and the failure of 
Wages Boards to deal speedily with industrial emergencies 
have so strengthened the “ direct action ” wing of the Labour 
Movement, and so increased the restlessness of the unions 
covering both public service and private employment, that 
the nerves of the employing classes are on edge. Finality 
or stability in conditions of employment and the observance 
of awards seem to the great organisations of Capital alike 
unattainable without “ penalities’”’ against strikes which 
shall be real penalties. War-time has not diminished strikes, 
but increased them in Australia. Labour leaders and the 
Industrial Disputes Committees of Trades Councils loyally 
strive to stem the tide, and suggest compromises and re- 
adjustments ; but the rank and file of the Unions persist in 
playing the game of the employers by magnifying and 
extending ee pr The employers are now so closely allied 
that they feel strong enough to resort to retaliatory tactics. 
When one firm is drawn into a dispute all back it and refuse 
to sell goods similar to those whose supply is diminished by 
any sectional contest. But the supreme demand of the 
employers—particularly in Victoria, the home of Wages 
Boards—is for specific anti-strike legislation. They have 
secured a promise from the Victorian Government of a Bill 
in this direction, though its scope has yet to be defined. 
Shrewd judges, however, realise that any such law cannot 
cope with a situation which transcends the question of 
penalising reckless strikers and enforcing recourse to tribunals 
and constitutional machinery. Mr. Murphy, the experienced 
Chief Inspector of Factories, is amongst them, for in a long 
official report he propounds a gospel of profit-sharing and 
piecework systems which is, at least, constructive in policy 
and recognises the inadequacy of a barren wage basis of 
industrial relationships. Even Mr. Murphy, however, 
assumes the prevalence of a “go slow” and “ output 
restriction ” campaign which is repudiated by responsible 
Unionists. The employers’ challenge has been taken up by 
official Unionism, and the anti-strike legislation is to be 
fought line by line in Parliament. The attitude of the 


general public is one of regret that the issue has been raised 
at a time when every ounce of the nervous force of the 
Australian democracy is needed to cope with immediate 
war problems. 





THE FALL OF GORIZIA 
r. Sunday the Italian Government published 


an account in detail of the formidable Austro- 

Hungarian offensive in the Trentino, which 
lasted from mid-May to mid-June. On the same day 
they launched a new great offensive of their own against 
the Austrian entrenchments on the Isonzo. Thus 
attention was simultaneously drawn to both the inter- 
esting sectors of the long Italian front—that which is 
most favourable for an Austrian advance, and that 
which lends itself to an Italian one. 

The Austro-Hungarian offensive was a failure; but 
it came very near being a success. Considering the 
mountainous character of the country, the amount of 
ground gained and the rapidity with which it was won 
were alarming. The enemy troops came in sight of 
the Venetian plain, though they never actually set 
foot on it. They were finally checked by the Italians 
themselves; but it is open to speculation whether 
the check would have lasted but for General Brussilov’s 
tremendous diversion on the South Russian front. 
In all these circumstances it is natural that Italian 
public opinion should have become not only perturbed 
but critical of its generals, and that the official account 
should have somewhat the character of an apologia. 

The forces employed by the Austrians in the Trentino 
are put at 18 divisions and 2,000 guns, together with 
48 guns of 12in. calibre and upwards. The Italian 
account calculates the 18 divisions at 400,000 men; 
but, on the ordinary reckoning of a division’s strength, 
the total of the infantry would add up to a little more 
than half that figure. Even so it is a big concentration 
—larger than the probable total of that concentrated 
by the Germans against the British on the Somme, 
though not so large as the total concentrated there 
against British and French together. The disposers of 
this mass had a further advantage over General Cadorna 
due to the geography of the district. The deep moun- 
tain valleys in which they were operating all radiated 
out at a short distance from the town of Trent; and 
troops held there would be readily available along 
any of them. The Italians had no such convenient 
centre of distribution ; and to ensure being able to meet 
man with man at any given point they would have 
been obliged, in the absence of lateral communications, 
to mass a much larger aggregate of troops than their 
opponents. To the criticism that, though he knew of 
the Austrian offensive beforehand he failed to encounter 
it with equal forces in the initial stages, General Cadorna’s 
reply seems in effect to be that he could only have 
made sure of doing so at disproportionate cost—i.e., by 
collecting so many troops and guns in the Trentino as 
would have made it impossible for Italy to pursue her 
offensive elsewhere. One of the chief motives in the 
Austrian calculation was that the Trentino threat 
would compel guns and men to be diverted from the 
sectors where an Italian offensive had better prospects. 
It stands to the credit of the Italian nation’s morale 
that this has not happened, and that in spite of the 
alarms inspired by last May’s reverses General Cadorna 
has been allowed to resume his attack on the Gorizia 
front and carry it to a successful conclusion. 
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One of the features of mountain warfare which comes 
out in this official account is that practicable lines of 
defence on the large scale are comparatively few, and 
they cannot, as in level country, be extemporised almost 
anywhere by dint of a few days’ trench-digging. Con- 
sequently, as a rule, the occupants of a well-chosen 
defence-line have a great advantage in riposte against an 
attacking army; for the latter becomes disjointed by 
its advance, and can seldom occupy a well-organised and 
consolidated position. This advantage was enjoyed by 
the Austrians when they began their offensive in mid- 
May; it was enjoyed by the Italians when they coun- 
tered it in mid-June; and it seems to explain a good 
many of the Russo-Turkish vicissitudes in Armenia. In 
a country where the hills are not mountains the problem 
does not arise in the same way; and on the Western 
front local advances achieved by either side have usually 
been retained, unless beaten back at the time in the 
course of a continuing battle. The Isonzo front is in this 
and most other respects like the West. The Austrians 
clung to their strongly fortified Gorizia bridgehead on 
the west side of the Isonzo ; but they were never able to 
use it as a sally-port. Its defence, however, has been one 
of the most striking displays of endurance in the war. 
It was assaulted by the Italians within a few weeks of 
their entry into the arena ; it has since been battered at 
frequent intervals by a powerful and well-directed 
artillery ; and it only succumbed this week. It is not 
altogether a vain phrase to call it the “Austrian Verdun.” 

The Italians captured it by a piece of well-co-ordinated 
strategy. On Friday, August 4, they directed a small 
but vigorous offensive at the Monfalcone end of the 
Carso plateau—i.e., in the sector nearest the sea. They 
pressed it long enough to attract thither the enemy’s 
local Isonzo reserves; and then on Sunday launched 
their main offensive north and south of Gorizia. It was 
unexpected ; the key-positions fell ; and on Wednesday 
morning the Italians entered the town. It had long 
ceased to be of importance as a railway junction, since 
only one line—that entering it from the east—remained 
available for the Austrians; and the town itself must 
have been wrecked by many bombardments. But its 
fall has considerable symbolic importance. It is a 
famous piece of Italia Irredenta; it has an ancient 
history as an Italian fortress inVenetian hands. There had 
long seemed little prospect of its falling till some general 
collapse of Austrian resistance occurred ; and its fall 
suggests that some such collapse is in fact now occurring. 

The immediate military consequences need not be 
great. There are very defensible hills on the east of the 
town, rising on the north-east into mountains. South 
and south-east lies the Carso plateau, which the Italians 
may try to conquer next by a combined movement from 
Gorizia and Monfalcone. The plateau covers a large 
area ; a sufficient and determined army could defend it 
step by step; and though it is true that its complete 
occupation would closely threaten Trieste, the Italians 
are further from that goal than some of the language 
used in the newspapers indicates. Everything depends 
upon whether the resistance of the Austro-Hungarian 
Army continues or collapses ; and that will depend less 
on anything that the Italians can do on their very 
difficult front than on the degree of success obtained by 





General Brussilov’s monster operations on the plains of 
Galicia and Volhynia. Still, we should not underrate the 
great value of the Italian contribution. Victory is 
likelier to increase than to diminish it. The Italian 
nation has suffered many disappointments and some 
trying experiences since it came into the war. It 
needed, in a sense which is no reproach to it, the wine of 
success. We who have been a nation for so many cen- 
turies, and have so many proud memories of triumph to 
sustain our self-esteem through periods of set-back 
and humiliation, cannot always do justice to the 
difficulties of a young nation, which was only freed and 
united within the lifetime of people still living, and 
whose Army has yet scarcely any records of victory 
over foreign enemies. The capture of Gorizia will help 
it to cancel the misfortunes of the past and move with 
firmer confidence towards success in the future. 


MILITARY CENSORSHIP AND 
THE IRISH PRESS 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT. | 


ITH the breakdown of Mr. Lloyd George's 

W settlement proposals Nationalist eagerness 

to indict the régime of Sir John Maxwell 
and demand further investigation of certain events in 
Easter Week finds fuller expression. The attempt has 
even been made by some newspapers to associate Lord 
French and Sir John Maxwell with the ‘“ Unionist 
wreckers of the Amending Bill,” by which is meant 
the Lansdowne-Guinness group. Was it a coincidence, 
it is asked, that the Maxwell Report on the fighting in 
Ireland should have been published at the most critical 
stage of the late political negotiations? Or did the 
*‘ die-hards”” turn again towards the soldiers, as they 
did in the summer of 1914, for succour in their trouble ? 
The Report was at once violently denounced in the 
Freeman's Journal, the official organ of the Irish Party, 
as an endeavour to justify the executions by blackening 
the character of the insurgents. Mr. Asquith, soon 
after the rebellion was over, paid a tribute to the 
“clean fight ” of the “ Sinn Feiners”’; and, although 
in response to Mr. Dillon he promised an enquiry into 
certain charges that had been made against the military, 
it was evident that he deprecated generally the agi- 
tation of outrage-mongers on either side. The least 
said the soonest mended. The one party was to admit 
that a rising of the Easter Week sort could not have 
been suppressed without the occurrence of many un- 
happy incidents (due to the impossibility of discrimin- 
ating between the innocent and the guilty in street 
fighting), the other that the rebels had been out for 
war, not massacre or loot ; and the matter should have 
been left at that. 

Lately, again, the air has been full of charges and 
counter-charges of “ atrocities.”’ First, Mr. Walter 
Guinness, the son of Lord Iveagh, demanded a return 
of the number of “‘ unarmed men, women and children ” 
whose deaths could be traced to the weapons of the 
rebels. Then Mr. Dillon pressed once more for a public 
enquiry into the affairs at North King Street and 
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Portobello. The Maxwell Report declared the allega- 
tions against the troops to be “ few in number,” and 
“not all borne out by direct evidence,” and accused 
the rebels of firing upon doctors and nurses, of arming 
looters and of shooting down every unarmed policeman 
they encountered. But Major Sir Francis Vane, of the 
National Liberal Club—the officer whom Mrs. Sheehy 
Skeffington was so anxious to have examined at the 
court-martial of Captain Bowen-Colthurst—wants to 
know whether the opposition to an impartial enquiry 
to enquire into the shootings of civilians comes from 
the rebels or from the military ; and a doctor who was 
engaged at the severest point of the fighting testifies 
that not a single one of his comrades or any ambulance 
attendant or nurse was fired at or injured by the rebels. 
These letters, and many others of the same tendency, 
have been published in the Nationalist Press. It is 
as a sort of reprisal for the Maxwell Report and _ the 
appointment of a Unionist Executive that Mr. Dillon 
and his friends in the House of Commons, with the 
Freeman's Journal, have reopened the discussion about 
the conduct of the soldiers during Easter Week. They 
go back to the days of the Curragh Revolt. It is not 
that the Freeman’s Journal wants to raise the cry of 
“‘Huns”’ (expressly it declares that “on the whole” 
the military, like the rebels, “fought clean’); but 
the attitude is again one of open suspicion where the 
heads of the Army are concerned—and here resides the 
real significance of the renewed controversy about 
the “horrors”’ of martial law. 

The military censorship of the Irish Press has, it 
will be agreed, been exercised with some restraint. 
Sir John Maxwell does not suppress the newspapers 
which suggest that in his Report on the rebellion he 
was, in effect, the mouthpiece of the Midletons and the 
Lansdownes, and of Professor Mahaffy—the man who 
first announced that the motives of the rebels were 
predatory. New Ireland, which is the organ of a kind 
of pacifist Sinn Fein, gave Sir John the lie direct in 
its issue of July 29th. ‘“ The object of such a glaring 
lie ’’—i.e., the charge that the rebels had armed the 
worst elements in the city—‘‘ is obvious to everybody. 
It was probably suggested by Professor Mahaffy, who 
gives everyone credit for possessing his own intentions. 
The soldiers are entirely absolved, but the insurgents 
had to be connected somehow with looting, and so the 
tale of the ‘worst elements’ was written.’’ The 
Freeman’s Journal returns to the North King Street 
affair, and calls attention to the “ shocking story, which 
will deeply move both Ireland and Irish-America,” 
that has been unfolded by Irish Members of Parliament. 
The thing, of course, that is no longer allowed in Dublin 
is pro-German comment — not that the Free- 
man’s Journal or New Ireland ever indulged in 
this form of attack upon the Government. But 
a new weekly Press of the type that used to be 
called “‘ mosquito” has come on the scene ; it denounces 
the Home Rule Act as an utterly inadequate measure, is 
fiercely critical of the Parliamentarians, will have 
nothing less than Repeal of the Union. The censors, 
too, allow praise of the characters of the rebels to be 
published, so long as this praise cannot be construed as 
incitement to further rebellion, nor have the operations 





of the lamenting poets (a very large number, who in- 
clude, by the way, a sister of Lord Midleton) been 
seriously hampered. Nothing, indeed, is more remark- 
able than the unanimity with which the Nationalist 
Press, both in Dublin and the provinces, now agrees 
to put the character of the rebellion and the personalities 
of the leaders in their most favourable light. It seems 
a long time now since Mr. Redmond denounced the 
events of Easter Week as made in Germany and paid 
for by German gold. The change in tone was 
originally due to a natural desire to stand up for one’s 
countrymen who suffered for an ideal, however mistaken. 
But later on it was accentuated by the split among 
constitutional Nationalists over the settlement pro- 
posals; both parties then felt a need of finding allies 
among Nationalists of the extreme Left. Mr. Dillon 
has described how a notice was served on the editor 
of the Freeman’s Journal by a soldier in uniform with 
bayonet fixed. It dealt with articles on militarism in 
Ireland in connexion with the rising, and said that the 
publication of “such sentiments” would render the 
editor liable to instant action. The incident, however, 
took place a good while ago; it was before the courts- 
martial had completed their work of condemning 
fifteen leaders to death and others to a penal servitude 
amounting to many hundreds of years in the aggregate. 
Military operations were, so to speak, still in progress, 
Once they had terminated the tendency of the victor 
was to be liberal. If we look, as many of our Unionists 
look, on the surrender of Pearse as signalising another 
“last conquest of Ireland,” then Ireland, as lately 
conquered countries go, is not unfortunate in her 
situation. Mr. Dillon has cited also the case of the 
famous correspondence between Sir John Maxwell and 
the Bishop of Limerick. There were two priests in 
Dr. O’Dwyer’s diocese who had been associated with 
the organisation of the Volunteers, and Sir John Max- 
well very politely asked the Bishop to move them to 
such employment as would deny their having intercourse 
with the people. The Bishop in reply described General 
Maxwell’s régime as one of the worst and _ blackest 
chapters in Irish history. The censor stopped the 
publication of the correspondence, but only for a time ; 
what annoyed Mr. Dillon was the address on his letter— 
the Kildare Street Club, headquarters of Irish Toryism. 
Nowadays it is supposed that all doubtful matter should 
be submitted to the censor; but the expression of 
opinion is within limits free, and the organs of the 
Party especially, which do little more than follow Mr. 
Dillon’s speeches in Parliament, can say of the Maxwell 
régime practically all that they want to say. When 
the Bishop of Limerick receives the freedom of the 
Southern cities, and public boards adjourn out of 
sympathy for Roger Casement, one cannot say without 
exaggeration that Irish public opinion is in a terrorised 
condition. Great importance, however, seems to be 
attached to preventing the circulation of unauthorised 
reports of what happened at the courts-martial ; and a 
few weeks ago there was a quick suppression of the 
copies of an alleged last speech of Thomas MacDonagh. 
So far the military censorship in Ireland—compared 
with censorships elsewhere—deserves to be called 
rather intelligent. 
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FOOD PRICES 


NE of the greatest advantages of organisation in a 
O human society is that it makes it possible to obtain 
knowledge as to the conditions of that society. 
The isolated, unorganised human being has the greatest 
difficulty in communicating either his needs or his cir- 
cumstances to his fellows. This is particularly true of 
the unfortunate consumer. We always know and hear 
far more about the conditions of the producer within the 
State than we do about those of the consumer. And now 
that the problem of war prices has arisen we find it extra- 
ordinarily difficult to determine the effects upon the worker’s 
consumption. The most sweeping conclusions have been 
drawn everywhere from individual cases: Mr. A. knows a 
working man who is earning six pounds a week on munition 
work, and Mrs. B. knows a working woman who has bought 
a grand piano, and the conclusion obviously is that “ the 
working-classes are having the time of their lives.” Now 
the Co-operative Movement happens to be an organisation of 
consumers, and the Women’s Guild by instituting a small 
enquiry among its members as to the effect of the rise in 
prices upon their consumption provides us with some facts 
by which we can test these wide generalisations drawn from 
the limited experience of individuals. 

The Guild obtained information as to the income and the 
detailed expenditure of that income for about one hundred 
families. Now the question of the effect of war conditions 
upon the standard of living of workers falls into two distinct, 
parts. There is first the question of the rise in earnings 
and secondly that of the rise in prices. As to the first, it 
immediately becomes obvious from this enquiry that the 
large increases in the earnings of working-class families of 
which we have heard so much has by no means been general. 
As everyone who knows the Co-operative Movement would 
expect, the incomes of Guild Members from whom enquiries 
were made place them among the better-off workers in normal 
times. It is probably true that the very poor can earn, 
and in most cases are earning, far more than ever before in 
their lives. But among the better paid workers there are 
considerable classes for whom the family earnings have 
either remained stationary or have risen so little as to be 
quite inadequate to compensate for the rise in prices. These 
classes include municipal workers and other Government em- 
ployees, textile workers, shop assistants, printers, fancy 
trade workers, and railway employees. Then there is the 
growing class of soldiers’ wives for whom the allowance or 
pension represents actually a decrease in income. Finally 
it is important to remark that the large increases in family 
earnings occur usually among older married people where 
the sons and daughters are themselves wage-earners. But 
there is an important class of younger married people with 
large families of young children where the family wage 
cannot rise materially and where a fall in the standard of 
living is most disastrous not only for this but for the next 
generation, 

As to the rise in prices, the Board of Trade estimates that 
for the purposes of working-class household expenditure, 
the average increase in the retail prices of food since the 
beginning of the war is over sixty per cent. The facts 
given by the women co-operators show that this is by no 
means an over-estimate. In many cases the rise in the 
price of articles of inferior quality which are necessarily 
used by the poorer classes is enormously greater than that 
of the superior commodities. An example may be found in 
the price of the poor parts of meat, particularly in London, 
and the enormous prices now being charged account for the 
fact that, as we shall see, in many working-class families 
the consumption of meat has practically stopped. Thus 
the largest increase in the price of meat recorded by the 





Board of Trade is 128 per cent., but in Battersea one woman 
states (though this seems an extreme case) that “ targets of 
mutton ” which before the war were sold at 2}d.a Ib. now 
cost 104d. and 1s., while in West Norwood the rise in the 
cost of “ flank of beef” has been 200 per cent. 

The letters of the women co-operators show very clearly 
what the effect of a 65 per cent. rise in food prices has upon 
the standard of life when it is coupled with a stationary or 
inadequately increased “ family wage.” Here is a family 
budget before and during the war which comes from Leek. 
The family consists of father, mother, and seven children ; 
the man is now on active service, but one of the children 
has been born since the outbreak of war. The total income 
before the war was 36s.; it is now 41s. 


Berore War. Durinac War. 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 

7b. meat .. » @ F.e 3Ib. meat .. 03 0 
4lb. sugar .. sc 2a 8 2 Ib. sugar .. 23 
8} 1b. bacon .. . ©8 6 2 lb. bacon .. 02 4 
3} Ib. cheese .. - © 8 SG 1 Ib. cheese .. 012 
50 Ib. potatoes .. 0 410}$ 201b. potatoes 029 
3} 1b. flour... — = - 1} Ib. flour 00 5 
56 lb. bread .. s 2s = 84 lb. bread .. 0140 
12 qts. milk .. ~~ es 7 qts. milk .. 0 2 Of 
£1 0 10} £1 6 8} 


It will be seen that even with an increased expenditure 
of 6s., or over 25 per cent. upon food, there is necessarily 
a heavy reduction in the consumption of the family. And 
this particular family is comparatively lucky, because 
the man, who is the chief consumer, has not to be provided 
for. But in a large number of cases there is no such relief. 
Here, for instance, are a few examples. 1. Family wage 
40s, ; no rise since war; father a milk carrier; six children. 
2. Family of seven children aged fourteen months to 
twelve years. Father textile worker, has had 5 per cent. 
increase, making a total wage of 30s. 8. Family of four 
young children. Father a road sweeper. Wages before 
the war 25s. 6d., now 28s. 

In all these cases the new conditions are met by a marked 
reduction in consumption. The reduction in the amount 
of meat and bacon consumed is almost universal. “ A hot 
dinner every day and bacon every morning are now reduced 
to a hot dinner once a week and bacon twice a week.” 
“A family which formerly had a small joint for Sunday 
now gets 6d. worth of meat or less a week.” And the 
difficulty is to see what, with an income of between 20s. 
and 30s. available for food, is to be substituted for the 
meat. Many well-meaning and well-to-do people are 
extremely ready with recommendations of substitutes. 
“ Butter beans!” one guildswoman writes, “they are 
always being rubbed down our throats.” Butter beans 
and lentils are no doubt excellent articles of food in their 
place, but the well-to-do forget that they take a long time 
to cook, and things which take a long time to cook are 
expensive—either in gas or coal. Now, if the family wage 
has risen say from 80s. to 85s., gas and coal have themselves 
become no less luxuries than meat. Many of these women 
have given up using flour—whether for puddings or for 
breadmaking—because they can no longer afford the gas 
and coal for cooking it. They fall back upon bread, and 
these letters show that for a large number of families the 
only substitute for the reduced consumption of meat, 
milk, cheese, sugar, and potatoes is bread. In fact, what 
is happening is that for a diet which included meat, fats, 
and sugar, a diet consisting almost entirely of bread is 
being substituted ; and, as letter after letter shows, nothing 
remains for the purchase of coals or clothes. 

The Guild’s enquiry does not show, of course, to what 
numbers of the population these conditions apply; but 
it is clear that they do apply to families in which the children 
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are still young and where the father is employed,in one ,of 
the trades or occupations mentioned above. The numbers 
cannot therefore be negligible. In such families the war 
prices have reduced the standard of living from that of 
the well-to-do worker to that of the very poor. And the 
effects are peculiarly harmful because they are being felt 
just in those families where there are young children and 
where children are still being born. The enquiry revealed 
an excessive number of cases where the high food prices, 
and particularly that of milk, has made it impossible for 
nursing mothers to rear their children properly. For 
example, one woman “had to scald oatmeal with water 
to drink,” as she “ was not able to get milk,”’ while another 
** practically lived on barley, bread, and margarine.” 

The Government Committee on Food Prices will, we hope, 
give their earnest attention to facts such as these. To 
suggest adequate remedies is, however, not very easy. 
The present prices are, of course, largely the result of the 
conditions brought about by a state of war, and while 
those conditions exist prices must remain high. ‘The State 
can nevertheless do something to prevent high war prices 
being made still higher by other causes. For instance, 
the mysteries of the present prices of milk in London under 
an individualist industrial system should be unravelled. 
The price varies in the most extraordinary way from 5d. 
to 6d., and there is some evidence that pressure is brought 
upon the retailers by a powerful combine of wholesale 
suppliers to compel the former to sell at 6d. At any rate, 
both the Woolwich and the Stratford Co-operative Socicties 
have kept the price down to 5d., and the effect at Stratford, 
and to some extent at Woolwich, has been to keep down 
the price for the whole area. Again, the State can do some- 
thing in a negative way as regards taxation. The taxation 
of food under existing circumstances, when the cffects 


must be peculiarly deleterious to the weakest members . 


of the community, is an extremely shortsighted policy. 
The State can ill afford to allow any of the better class 
working families to fall in their standard of living below 
the low-water mark of poverty. Yet, by taxing food, 
the State is actually helping that process. Or again, the 
problem can be attacked from another side. The Guild’s 
enquiry has shown that one of the worst effects of the 
high prices is upon maternity. The Guild itself suggests 
that, at least while the present conditions continue, dinners 
should be supplied at the public cost to nursing and 
expectant mothers, and therefore that Maternity Committees 
—under Public Health Authorities—should be made 
compulsory, with adequate representation of working 
women’s organisations upon them. 


EUROPEAN RACE CONFLICTS 


IN THE STONE AGES 


ROFESSOR HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN, 
Pp of the great Natural History Museum in New 
York, has in Men of the Old Stone Age brought 

into focus all the research work completed down to 
1914 concerning the ancient human races of Europe. 
The result, even if specialists may disagree with certain 
details and deductions, is exceedingly interesting. 
It should be considered by those who have hitherto 
given no serious thought to the marvellous story of 
human development as set forth in the records of 
pre-history—trecords which do not consist of words 
in writing but of ideas conveyed by indirect evidence— 
human artefacts of stone and bone, of antler and shell, 
horn and wood, fragments of charcoal, perforated 
teeth, engraved mammoth tusks; human skull eases, 





lower jaws and teeth, all-too-rare skeletons, the 
fossilised or semi-fossilised bones of contemporary 
beasts, mostly of an extinct type; together with all 
the annectant geological evidence, the scratching 
and smoothing and erosion of the rocks by masses 
of ice, the strata of sands indicating aridity, or of 
the finely-powdered loess which may have been first 
of all diluvial clay laid down by mighty floods, then 
baked by the fierce suns of semi-tropical interglacial 
intervals, cracked by frosts, dried and powdered into 
dust by terrific winds, and next laid down and 
consolidated into soil by heavy rainfall. Patiently, 
systematically, the humble seekers after truth have 
learnt during the last hundred years to read more 
and more clearly the records of the New Bible, the 
Book of the Earth itself. They are able now to interpret 
—sometimes with considerable fluency—Nature’s hiero- 
glyphics, and greatly aided by man’s own relics of 
his ancient industries to write with ever increasing 
accuracy his prehistorical life in Europe. Actual 
history, as we know it by genuine recorded writing 
of decipherable human language on stone or in clay 
or painted with reed or brush, goes back in Egypt 
some six thousand years from the present day, and 
in Mesopotamia not quite so far. There is recorded 
history — in Crete, but we cannot yet decipher 
or translate the language or languages in which it is 
written, or exactly measure its ultimate age. There 
are also inscriptions in an unknown alphabet allied 
to that of the Levant in Southern and Eastern Spain, 
But, with the exception of Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
there is as yet no deciphered history, no understandable 
written record much older than 600 B.C. Prior to that 
period we have for the most part to rely for our history 
on the indirect evidence of implements and _ burial 
methods, of bones and dwellings, of kitchen middens, 
skull form, and river deposit which has been so 
industriously collected by sy oy apa since the 
days of Boucher de Perthes. As the general outcome 
of these researches we have a dim picture (with many 
gaps and smudges) of human life in Europe during the 
last—shall we say ?—600,000 years. And this is 
the succession of races we seem to detect; though 
in regard to the opening scenes the present writer 
prefers to rely more on the deductions of Smith 
Woodward, Dawson, and Lewis Abbott than on those 
of Professor Osborn himself. Firstly, there was an ape- 
like type of human being in north-west Europe, as 
evidenced by the famous Piltdown skull of Sussex ; 
a creature with a human brain, though a brain less 
human in its characteristics than that of any existing 
race, but with a long prognathous face, a retreating 
chin, prominent front teeth that met edge to edge, 
and eye-teeth or canines slightly pointed and projecting 
a little beyond the level edge of the other teeth. Because 
this wonderful relic has hitherto only come to us from 
the latest Pliocene or earliest Pleistocene gravel of 
south-central Sussex, there is no reason to suppose 
this primitive human type originated there or was 
confined to south-east England in its range. Britain, 
of course, at that period and several times recurrently, 
was united solidly with France, Belgium, and Jutland. 
The presumption is, on the other hand, that Asia 
was the birthplace of the human genus and family, 
and that the dominating and sole species of man at 
the present day—Homo sapiens—himself may have been 
evolved from the hominine stem to the eastward or 
south-eastward of Europe. From Asia, Homo sapiens 
in successive waves colonised all Africa, all Europe, 
all America and Oceania. The Piltdown man of the 
genus Eoanthropos very likely marked the farthest 
range to the north-west of an ancestral human type 
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of Asiatic birth. From his stock there may have 
arisen the actual ancestor of all the human races of 
the present day, the earliest form of Homo sapiens: 
but from some base akin to Koanthropos there emerged 
another type that seems to have been restricted in its 
evolutionary sphere to Europe, possibly straying into 
North Africa. This is generally known as_ the 
Neanderthal species, and its earliest and most 

neralised forms are to be seen respectively in the 
Gibraltar skull and that of the Mauer sands at Heidcl- 
berg. All the succeeding race types as yet discovered 
in Europe either belong definitely to the modern species 
or to the Neanderthal offshoot and specialisation. 

At first these forms of Homo neanderthalensis were 
taken not unnaturally to be ancestral to modern man 
and an actual link in the chain between him and the 
Anthropoid. Features in their skeleton, in the lower 
jaw and in the conformation of the skull, are markedly 
reminiscent of anthropoid apes, more especially of the 
apes of Africa. Yct in other directions, and especially 
as regards the tecth, the evolution is away from the 
ape more than is the case with existing man, at any 
rate in the most pronounced and geologically latest 
of the Neanderthal developments. This man of 
Neanderthal had a disproportionately large head, 
was round-shouldered and not perfectly erect, and 
had slightly bent and shambling legs, but he had 
comparatively short arms and long thigh-bones 
(unapelike features). From our point of view he 
must have been a decidedly ugly creature, and very 
likely he had a body partially covered with long, coarse 
hair. Yet he had an unusually large brain in his 
later specialised developments and undoubted skill in 
the manufacture of stone implements. The conformation 
of his teeth would seem rather to suggest a harsh and an 
uncooked vegetable diet; were it not that the 
innumerable bones and teeth of herbivorous mammals 
found to be contemporaneous and contiguous with 
his remains, his dwelling-places and artefacts convince 
us that he was a great hunter and greedy carnivore. 

But antecedent to some of the most remarkable 
developments of Neanderthal Man, there were perhaps 
men very like ourselves to-day already existing in 
southern Britain and all Europe south of Scandinavia 
and northern Russia. The “Galley Hill” man of 
Kent and Briinn, if Dr. Keith’s deductions are 
accurate, lived in Europe 100,000 years ago. He is 
somewhat generalised in his skull formation, and 
somewhat resembled both the modern European and 
the negroids of Africa, India, and Melanesia. No 
doubt these early forms of modern man came and 
went in their migrations with the African and 
“ Southern’ mammals which invaded Europe during 
every warm interglacial period; whereas’ the 
Neanderthal races accustomed themselves better’ to 
face the cold ever and again supervening in Central 
Europe. Perhaps, like the rhinoceros, elephant, musk 
ox, and bison of those days, they grew natural coats 
of wool and hair. 

The negroid races of North Africa and Southern Asia 
seem, as the last of the Ice Ages began finally to melt 
away, to have invaded Italy, France, and Spain, 
penetrating northwards (if Dr. Verneau is well founded 
in his belief) as far as Brittany, and quite possibly into 
England. They, too, may have waged war against 
the specialised Neanderthal ogres, and have gradually 
pushed them farther and farther into the forests and 
mountains of France and Germany, where they finally 
became extinct about 25,000 years ago. But before 
that time there had appeared on the scene, 28,000 
to 25,000 years ago, one of the most remarkable races 
that ever dominated Europe, the type of Homo sapiens, 


to which the name of Cré-magnon has been applied. 
Here we get the first evidence by skull formation 
of the theoretical godlike type of humanity. The 
Cro-magnons (named after the French grotto on the 
Vezére) were for the most part tall, even gigantic, 
in stature, the body proportioned much as it is with 
modern Europeans, though there was a difference in 
the shape of the leg-bones. Their brain had a develop- 
ment exceeding that of the average at the present 
day. In facial appearance there was a nobility coupled 
with a certain ruggedness and prominence of the cheek- 
bones. On the whole they would seem to have 
resembled some of the tall races of North-western 
India and (the present writer thinks) some of the North 
American types of Red men. In their migrations 
they certainly reached Wales and possibly southern 
Scotland on the one hand, while they probably 
penetrated at least as far as North Africa in the south, 
and colonised much of Central and Eastern Europe, 
of Western and Central Asia. It is not unlikely that 
they may have pushed into North America and have 
left their physical traits behind them in the existing 
Amerindians; it is also not improbable that they 
pushed far into Africa up the Valley of the Nile, down 
the East coast, across the Zambesi into Cape Colony, 
and there gave rise to the remarkable Strandlooper 
race described by Shrubsall and Péringuey. They are 
perhaps most remarkable in human pre-history for 
their marvellous development of the pictorial art. They 
colonised Central Europe at a time when the magnificent 
mammalian fauna of the Pleistocene persisted, when 
in the alternate dry-and-warm, wet-and-cold, sunny- 
and-icy climates of France, Spain, Britain, and Austria, 
there persisted colossal mammoths, enormous lions, 
enormous bears, large hyenas, immense bison, and 
huge wild bulls, thick-built horses, reindeer comparable 
to those of Eastern Canada, immense stags, and ibexes 
with superb horns. Most of these fearsome or beautiful 
creatures they depicted with brush and _ colour, 
engraving, or in sculpture, with a fidelity to Nature, 
a realisation of beauty and truth only to be found 
again in the art of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 

Yet the pure Cré-magnon race itself decayed, 
dwindled, and was supplanted by other types of man, 
round-headed or Aen se ry invading Europe from 
Asia and North Africa. From Asia no doubt there 
came the earliest Mongols. The primitive Eskimo 
may have arisen in boreal Europe and Asia, and there 
are indications that they once colonised portions of 
Scotland and Ireland, as well as northernmost America, 
Greenland, and Iceland. The Cré-magnons may have 
left behind them a relic of their type of language in 
modern Basque, and have carried this form of human 
speech right into the Americas when they migrated 
across North-central Asia. 

Finally, there came into Europe, also from Asia, 
the Neolithic civilisation of greatly improved stone 
weapons, of domesticated animals and cultivated 
plants. From this type of human culture arose the 
great civilisations of Egypt, Mesopotamia, and the 
#Egean, which have been the direct parents of our 
history and civilisation at the present day. 

The Neanderthal man seems to have been too 
specialised to have been able to breed with Homo 
sapiens and leave a hybrid strain behind. There is 
every indication that when WNeanderthalensis met 
Sapiens, especially in his magnificent Cré-magnon 
development, he was exterminated sans phrase. But 
in every other direction there has been an incessant 
mingling of types. The horror of intermixture which 
has seized Europe and North America during the last 
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fifty years was almost wholly absent from the mind 
of our ancestors. Race warred against race with the 
utmost ferocity and inhumanity, much as Germany— 
obeying an impulse of the earlier ages—is warring 
against Western and Eastern Europe to-day. But 
love, sexual attraction, ran concurrently with war ; 
conquerors married prisoners; and the conquered 
not infrequently shaped the mind and modified the 
body of the conquering race by their intermixture. 
H. H. Jounston. 


ON BEING A SERVANT 


CCASIONALLY one hears a mistress discoursing 
on the advantages of being a servant. It 
may be that servants are also to be found 

discoursing on the advantages of being a mistress. 
On the whole, however, it is the mistresses who have 
the ear of the house. Their grievances against servants 
would fill an epic. They are as melancholy as Hamlet 
as they recall how, time after time, some servant upon 
whom they have heaped innumerable benefits has 
proved unworthy. They can exchange anecdotes of 
the impudence, dishonesty and ingratitude of servants 
till the stars grow pale. One would imagine at times 
that the sweepings of the prisons had scattered them- 
selves through the kitchens of London. And, if one 
has been the victim of a servant crisis at all recently 
in one’s own household, one adds one’s own little blazing 
anecdote to the bonfire of hatred. “They are such 
liars,” says somebody. “And so wasteful,” says 
somebody else. “‘ And so utterly lazy,’ adds a third. 
**And so abominably rude,” another puts in. “ And 
as for dirt!” exclaims a fifth. And so one goes round 
the traditional circle of the domestic vices till one is 
restored to good humour. 

Weare not disposed to deny that much of the indict- 
ment is true. Most of the indictments of the poor 
are true. There are several millions of poor people 
in Europe, and it would be difficult to frame an indict- 
ment which would not catch at least a million of them. 
Human beings in the lump, we are often told, are 
miserable sinners, and the poor are just as sinful as 
anybody else and, if anything, more miserable. Here 
and there a lucky mistress discovers a lucky servant, and 
as a result they dwell in a world of sweet illusions. But 
few mistresses are lucky, and fewer servants. Even the 
lucky servant is unlucky in being a servant. One may 
wish one’s daughter to be a peeress or a painter, or a 
missionary, or even an actress. But, if one is even 
moderately ambitious, one does not aspire to see her 
settled for life as a domestic servant. The poor, indeed, 
are not allowed to be ambitious, and so they send their 
children into domestic service in large numbers. But 
there is only limited freedom of choice of professions 
for a poor girl, Most people, we fancy, will be aston- 
ished to learn from a report by Miss C. V. Butler on 
Domestic Service, just issued from the Women’s Industrial 
Council, that, among 566 servants who replied to the 
Council’s inquiries :— 


6 per cent. started service at twelve. 
ll» ” » 
23 ” ” ” 


thirteen. 
fourteen. 





17 per cent. started service at fifteen. 


12 ™ “ a sixteen. 

10 ” 9 * seventeen. 

7 ” ” ” eighteen. 

6 ” ” * twenty-five and over. 


If these answers are at all representative, it means that a 
majority of domestic servants begin their career under 
the age of sixteen. There are many houses in which it 
is possible for children of this age to be used with some 
consideration on light tasks. But we are afraid that 
there are still a good many houses in which quite small 
girls are treated as little better than household slaves, 
We have in mind a nursing home in which a little girl 
of under sixteen used to go from room to room laying 
the fires and lighting them at seven in the morning, 
and to spend the rest of the day running innumerable 
messages up and down stairs and carrying heavy weights 
like scuttles of coal. She was the beast of burden of a 
large house, and had as poor an outlook for health or 
happiness as the child chimney-sweepers who used to 
be such mournful figures in the social life of England. 
There are still sufficient numbers of thoughtless house- 
holders in existence to justify the vulgar in calling the 
servant—especially the young servant—the “ slavey.” 
This is said to be especially the case in the houses of 
uneducated persons. Miss Butler quotes a cook as 
saying: “‘ The better bred people, the real gentlefolk, 
do treat their employees as flesh and blood, the ‘ jumped- 
up middle classes ’ as catile.”” Even in what are regarded 
as good houses, however, the lot of the servant is seldom 
a matter for enthusiasm. Her working day is all day 
in a sense in which this is not true of a shop-girl or a 
female clerk in the Post Office. She has, no doubt, 
idle hours on her hands, and may read Shakespeare if 
she will in the kitchen while her mistress is drinking 
tea. But she is bound to the house as an old serf to 
the land. She cannot go sailing down the road for an 
hour in the middle of the day. She is not free for the 
evening, with its excitements of the streets, the cinemas, 
and the soldiers in the park. She has to live other 
people’s lives from the moment she gets up in the morn- 
ing till the moment she goes back to bed. She is at 
best a well-kept prisoner, and in many cases she is not 
allowed to receive visitors in her cell. She has, as a 
rule, one “evening out” in the week besides every 
other Sunday, and, however deep she may be in love, 
she cannot see her lover oftener except by stealing 
five minutes at the gate. She may be allowed at 
settled times to bring him into the kitchen, but that 
is conceded not as a right but as a privilege. And 
even then she is all the time at the beck and call of 
strangers. She lives, cooking other people’s meals, 
making other people’s beds, cleaning other people's 
boots, dusting other people’s rooms. She may often 
have more comfort than other girls in her class, but 
she has less liberty. And, even as regards comfort, it 
is too often as little as a mean mistress can contrive 
to allow her. She is not always even allowed a separate 
bed or a Christian bedroom. An architect quoted by 
Miss Butler writes: “I fear that sometimes the space 
with no ventilation, marked in the plan passed by the 
authorities as a ‘ boxroom,’ has been used as a servant's 
bedroom. It is the lodging-house servant that is most 
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frequently sinned against.” Inconsiderateness of this 
kind is, apparently, common enough to lead some 
servants to demand that Sanitary Inspectors should 
have authority to visit private houses and insist upon 
a minimum of light and air in the servants’ apartments. 
On the other hand, there are many excellent mistresses 
who would be glad of the assistance of the sanitary 
officers or anybody else in compelling their servants 
to take baths and sleep with open windows and live 
on something more wholesome than strong tea and 
pickles. The servant who refuses to eat mutton or 
does not like spinach or abhors stewed fruit is almost 
as frequent a phenomenon as the mistress who insists 
upon the kitchen living on food such as she would not 
permit to appear on her own table. This, perhaps, is 
simply an unconscious assertion of the love of ‘liberty. 
The liberty to refuse salmon and eat a bloater instead 
is better than no liberty at all. 

Certainly, it is the love of liberty which makes the 
cap and apron so unpopular among servants. People 
who are always denouncing Socialism on the ground 
that a Socialist Government might suddenly order us 
all to wear ties of the same colour, profess to be unable 
to understand the servant’s objection to wearing a 
pretty cap on her head. It is pointed out that the 
soldier, the sailor and the policemen all wear uniforms, 
and that they walk about with none the less pride on 
that account. On the other hand, there are few uni- 
forms which give the wearer so little authority as the 
domestic servant’s. The servant’s cap is, when all is 
said, the symbol of a despised caste. We do not mean 
that the servant is despised by her mistress, but that 
in many districts she is looked down upon by people 
of her own class. ‘‘ Shop girls and business girls,’’ we 
are told, “look down upon servants.” The servant, 
least of all women, is her own mistress. There are 
even employers who insist upon having a veto on the 
clothes their servants wear on their “ evenings out.” 
It may be said that this is fair enough, as the servant 
has always the liberty at least to go somewhere else. 
And this, we think, is treasured as the most precious 
of all aservant’s liberties. Servants are often reproached 
with ingratitude for changing houses. But it is only 
fair to remember that this is almost the only form of 
adventure permitted to them. “ There is,’”’ we are told 
—is it a fairy-tale ?—‘‘ some kind of Union to which 
footmen belong which forbids them remaining over 
two years in any situation.” It is natural for men to 
travel from place to place. Servants gossip about their 
adventures in houses as travellers about their adventures 
in foreign lands. Here and there a servant remains in 
one house for half a lifetime. She develops loyalty 
like the loyalty of an old retainer. She becomes a 
patriot of the house, and is as proud of it as if she owned 
it. But this kind of patriotism becomes rarer every 
year. The younger generation knows less of duties 
and more of rights than was the case fifty years ago. 
It is suspicious of its “ betters’’ and their habit of 
arrogating all the pleasures to themselves and assigning 
all the duties to their “ inferiors.”” It is often sus- 
picious even of courtesy and the best intentions. Mis- 
tresses are despised for beimg too “ soft’’ almost as 
frequently as they are hated for being too hard. They 


are regarded as equally guilty for trusting and distrusting 
their servants. Lady Willoughby de Broke, who 
contributes a chapter to Miss Butler's Report, advocates 
trust above all things. ‘“‘ Those houses,” she writes, 
““ where nothing is kept locked away from the servants 
are, I fancy, the most secure of all.”” On the other 
hand, we have known of servants who complained that 
their mistresses were too casual in leaving purses on 
the mantelpiece. It was regarded as exposing them 
unfairly to temptation. 

The rebellion of women against domestic service is, 
on the whole, a good sign. Society had probably to 
be made uncomfortable before it would attend to their 
many causes of complaint. The home has now to 
compete with the office and the shop in attracting the 
services of women; and intelligent women will feel 
less and less inclined to hand themselves over for 
twenty-four hours a day to even the most considerate 
of employers. The wages we are now paying to do- 
mestic servants would have shocked our grandmothers, 
but even high wages are ceasing to be a sufficient 
attraction. Women go naturally into those trades in 
which they can best preserve their self-respect ; and 
the conditions of domestic service do not always make 
for self-respect. Hence, with so many new openings 
for women’s work, the more independent and intelligent 
sort of woman is not so commonly to be found in kitchens 
as she used to be. She may not want to practise scales 
or to play the flute, but she hates to be in a position 
where she has not the same liberties as other people. 
Possibly, after some time, domestic service may be 
abandoned altogether by the poor, and may be trans- 
formed into a profession for ladies. But it will be 
under conditions of greater freedom than as yet prevail— 
or, indeed, can prevail—in English houses. We shall 
have both a different sort of servant and a different 
sort of treatment for servants. 


GUARDED HEARTS 


N an article published here last year, after laying 
I down the principles upon which our soldiers’ 
heads should be protected, I ventured, in a 

final paragraph, to ask for even more, as follows :— 


The heart may and should be armoured also. In a picture 
theatre last week I saw the photograph of one of our men wearing 
a species of steel “ chest-protector,” having a back—as well as 
a front—piece.... It appeared to be made of numerous separate 
plates of steel, but I could not see whether they were arranged 
as imbricated scales; or, if not, how the “ sutures,” so to say, 
are contrived. ... It will be very surprising if the experience 
and inventiveness of our ancestors have not furnished us, in 
our museums, with types of armour which could be tested with 
rifle-bullets and bombs and shrapnel and shell and bayonets, 
and the best adopted. The experience of the Navy might help 
also in respect of the precise types of steel most suited for use 
in the making of the kind of plate, or mail, that is thought best. 
It is an appalling thought that only after half a million 
casualties should we be beginning to attend to so evidently 
vital and fundamental a military factor as this, and again I 
ask whether it is being dealt with on the lines of open-minded 
and intelligent experiment which are the key to victory in other 
spheres of activity. I find it very hard to believe that the French 
helmet is the most efficient possible, or that the plated vest 
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shown in photographs, or the continuous and quite or nearly 
flat plate of steel offered to protect the abdomen against the 
bayonet, which I lately saw in Selfridge’s, represents the result of 
rational experiment or even of rational imitation.* 

As far as the desired helmet is concerned, I am 
entirely content. The product of most faithful, 
assiduous, and skilful labour on the part of the Ministry 
of Munitions is now upon far more than a million 
heads in France and Flanders, and has already saved 
many thousands of lives. It was described here 
recentlyf and since then has done all and more than 
we hoped for in the great offensive in Picardy. Specimens 
of it that have fallen into German hands have been 
described in detail and with frank and unreserved 
admiration in the German Press. It was on view at 
the National Economy Exhibition—in connection with 
the appeal to buy War Savings Certificates—and 
though the details were not published there, it can 
searcely be harmful to tell the public, as I have been 
doing for some time, that one War Savings Certificate 
practically buys two helmets, against which German 
shrapnel at least, and all less penetrative missiles or 
weapons, are impotent. 

But as regards the body armour asked for eight 
months or more ago, when the fortunes of the Allies 
were at their nadir, we are still as we were. Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle has long interested himself in 
this subject. (Is there anything in the fact that he 
in his time and I in mine spent many years in the 
same school, learning the science of art of saving 
life, and gaining the same qualifications?) The 
reader must have seen something of his recent letters 
in the Times and his article in the Observer (August 
6th). When the work is done, as done, I doubt not, it 
will have to be, it will owe much to his bold and 
cautious advocacy. 

From the first I have gone on the principle of 
accepting the military argument against weight, and 
therefore of considering only the vital parts of the 
body, namely, the brain and the heart. As for the 
brain, all now is as well as it can feasibly be. Now 
for the heart. I purposely do not discuss body armour 
in general, but am content to advocate the next small, 
great step only. The claims of the heart are, in a sense, 
even more urgent than those of the head. Not even 
a Horsley can do for the wounded heart what he taught 
so many to do for the wounded head. When we 
remember that, a few years ago, a butcher was exhibited 
at, I think, the Berlin Medical Society, who had 
recovered after a perforating wound of the left ventricle, 
thanks to a quick and daring surgeon, we see that 
this was just the exception, practically unique, that 
proves the rule. The all but naked exposure of the 
heart, to say nothing of other organs, racially vital, 
in the human species, is one more proof of the fact 
that we are meant to protect ourselves by using our 
brains. The heart has ribs in front of it, but they were 
not evolved for its sake at all, being no stronger or 
cluser on the left than on the right side. They exist 
for respiration, as the movable walls of that suction 
air-pump which we call the chest. As for the heart, 





* THE NEw STATESMAN, ** Armoured Men,”’ November 27th, 1915. 
+ Tae New Sraresman, ‘** Helmeted Heads,” April 15th, 1916. 


it is a four-chambered muscular force-pump, two at 
least of the chambers having extremely thin walls, 
and, in general, wounds of the heart are quickly fatal. 

One theory, doubtless baseless, of the general 
prevalence of right-handedness is that the left hand 
and arm are instinctively used to guard the heart, 
leaving the fellow-limb free to develop its infinite 
aptitudes. The principle that the heart should be 
protected is unquestionable. Pugilists scarcely need 
us to tell them so much; but many are the officers 
whom, in the past two years, I have counselled to carry 
their metal cigarette cases in the left—rather than 
the right—breast pocket of their tunics. It is a 
statistical certainty that even for so little a precaution 
as that many of them are now alive instead of dead. 
Life-saving is quite as easy as killing; nay, much 
easier, really. 

This indispensable heart is exposed in modern 
fighting, as a direct consequence of the special uses 
of the right hand. In bayonet fighting, in shooting, 
in bomb throwing, and so forth, the soldier offers his 
heart to the enemy unguarded. Much better would it 
be for him if he happened to be an instance of that 
transposition of the viscera which makes such excellent 
x-ray exhibitions at meetings of medical societies, 
where the heart and the spleen are on the right, and 
the major part of the liver on the left, and so forth. 

Last Sunday Sir Arthur Conan Doyle wrote: “If 
you were only to cover the heart with a slip of steel 
8 inches by 5, and weighing 10 or 12 pounds, you 
would be doing great work.” It was this sentence, 
among many, that I had in mind when calling him 
cautious as well as bold. Like the few best of advocates, 
he over-estimates, I believe, the difficulties of which he 
nevertheless propounds the solution. The shrapnel 
helmet, of the newest model, which has been given to 
me, and which, with the knowledge of what its like 
have done for the British Army, will always be more 
than ample return for my concern in this matter, 
has a superficial area of approximately sixteen inches 
by sixteen. With the rubber studded cap, which we 
call its lining, and the strap for holding it on, and 
the metal binding which now blunts the edge, to prevent 
injury to a man’s neighbours in the trenches, the whole 
thing weighs two pounds six ounces and a quarter— 
according to both my fishmonger and my chemist. 
This helmet is shrapnel proof. Sir Arthur quotes 
an experienced observer, present at the Somme, who 
reckoned 45 per cent. of our casualties there to be due to 
shrapnel—though our men were wearing their helmets. 
By how much could the fatal proportion of this 
tremendous figure be reduced if only we covered our 
men’s hearts with guards consisting of no more steel 
than the helmets—possibly of much smaller area 
and greater thickness? ‘Ten or twelve pounds,” 
merely to cover the heart, as suggested by Sir Arthur, 
would probably be far more than ample—even for 
machine gun bullets. 

The Ministry of Munitions has already done incalcul- 
ably valuable work for our cause. But, however much 
has been done, to cut down the death-rate amongst our 
men—the best of our manhood, urgently needed: at home 
after the war, for themselves and as fathers of the 
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future—that also is supremely important. The shrapnel 


helmet is a_ positive triumph. The member or 


members of the Trench Warfare Supply Department, 
at whose names I must not even hint, but who are, 
in fact, responsible for the practical design and creative 
evolution of this helmet—from the earlier types to 
the present—have done a piece of work for which they 
can never be sufficiently thanked or rewarded. Let 
them now surpass themselves. 

The question is now anatomical-surgical. We know 
now what kind of steel to use, an all-important matter 
which Sir Arthur seems to have overlooked ; we may 
begin to believe, as he has surely shown, that the 
military objection on the score of weight is really 
obsolete and irrelevant to warfare as now conducted ; 
and all we have to ask ourselves is how to get the 
maximum degree of life-saving in relation to any 
weight of steel. A certain vagueness, and lack of concrete 
suggestion, is evidently as proper as galling to a writer 
in this case. Instead, I note that, by a remarkable 
coincidence, one of the leading anatomists of our time 
is Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Munitions ! 
It almost sounds as if knowledge had purposely been 
introduced into politics for the sake of Polity, but it 
is, of course, the merest political fluke. But cannot 
Dr. Addison, former Professor of Anatomy, author of 
monographs on topographical anatomy and so forth, 
find time now, from his new task, which, if I know any 
French, would appear to have something to do with 
talk, and instead return to his life-work and make a 
study of the superficial and topographical anatomy 
of the chest, so as to construct a heart-guard giving 
the maximum of protection to the heart and great 
blood-vessels with the minimum of inconvenience 
to respiration and the movements of the pectoral- 
brachial musculature ? Or if a Parliamentary Secretary 
cannot be spared from talk, cannot he appoint a com- 
petent committee of anatomists and surgeons 
experienced in this campaign, for the magnificent 
purpose of guarding the brave but so vulnerable hearts 
of our soldiers ? LENs. 


Correspondence 
THE REGISTER AND THE FRANCHISE 


To the Editor of Tux. New SraresMan. 

Sir,—Once more the Government is faced with the question 
of registration. 

May I point out that the position in which it finds itself is duc 
to its persistent refusal to realise that the solution of the problem 
is to be found in a Franchise Bill, and a Franchise Bill only ? 

Owing to this refusal every attempt that has hitherto been 
made to compile a new Register has completely broken down. 

Consider the nature of the Government's task. No register 
will be satisfactory to the House of Commons and the country 
Which does not at least include all those to whom the war has 
brought disfranchisement. ‘There is also a very strong feeling 
that all soldiers and sailors should also be included. But if 
this is done, munition workers, who have been acknowledged to 
be “ part and parcel of the army,” can hardly be left out of 
account. Such recognition, however, involves a recognition of 
the claims of women, and at once makes the issue a Franchise one. 

Probably the most satisfactory way out of the muddle from 
the Government's point of view would be to ensure that all who 





were on the register before the war should not be removed. 
(That this would provide merely a temporary solution of the 
question need not be considered here.) Such a register would, 
though inadequate, be an enormous improvement on the existing 
one; which, as the Prime Minister admitted on July 19th, 
has been depleted by 50 per cent. of its normal strength. This 
has, however, presented insuperable difficulties up to now. As 
the difficulties have not decreased with delay, it is reasonable to 
assume that the scheme is impossible. 

Another alternative is to enfranchise all men on active service. 
The only way of doing this appears to be by lowering the time 
qualification. Whether a statutory change of this nature can 
be effected except by a Franchise Bill is extremely doubtful. In 
any case it will add a fresh anomaly to our already maddeningly 
complex electoral system. It will also raise the question of 
munition workers, which again raises the whole woman suffrage 
controversy. 

Until the Government faces the fact that the problem by 
which it is distracted is a Franchise one, which can no more be 
solved by a Registration Bill than by a Pure Milk Bill, this 
intolerable situation will continue. The only way out of the 
difficulty is by means of a measure that will enfranchise all adult 
men and women on a short time qualification. 

The present time provides a magnificent opportunity for sweep- 
ing away all the existing electoral anomalies and injustices. 
Will not the Government take it ?—Yours, etc., 

Bertua Brewster, Hon, Sec. United Suffragists. 

27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

August 7th. 


THE POPULATION QUESTION 
To the Editor of Tux New SraresmMan. 

Sin,—Your article on the Population Question will, I am sure, 
appeal to every person of “ middle” income who reads it. It 
is not generally realised that while incomes, from the highest 
to the lowest, grade slowly down, necessities, in some respects, 
do not. For instance, in the matter of education there is a 
large class of persons with very modest incomes, whose traditions 
and ideals demand that their children should have a public- 
school and University education. You cannot send your sons 
to Oxford or Cambridge as half-timers ; if they go there at all 
they have to pay precisely the same fees and to a large extent 
incur the same expenses as are paid and incurred by the sons 
of the rich. There are tens of thousands of persons with 
standards in this matter which their incomes do ;not justify. 
And when people talk, quite properly, of the bitter cry of the 
over-taxed middle classes, it is of this sort of thing they are 
thinking. They mean that many middle-class people are deprived 
of what to them are not luxuries but necessities—education, 
house room, healthy games, &c.—unless they limit their families. 
And children brought up according to their standards are precisely 
those who could be greatly multiplied with advantage to the 
State. 

On the general question of the birth-rate, however, there is 
room for two opinions. We have certainly boxed the compass 
since Malthus’s day. The almost universal view of politicians, 
clergymen, newspapers, and the general public nowadays seems 
to be that mere increase is in itself a desirable end, that the 
more people in the country the better, that a birth-rate of 2 a per 
cent. is ipso facto better than a birth-rate of 2 per cent., and 
that Utopia will be reached when we have learnt the art of 
multiplying in number like the sands of the sea. Admitted that 
while considerations of Power are taken so seriously nations will 
always want (as nations) to increase as rapidly as their rivals. 
But where civilisation spreads the birth-rate goes down, and 
when the levelling-down process has gone somewhat farther 
men may at last begin wondering whether or not quality of life 
is not better than quantity and whether there is anything inher- 
ently beautiful or noble about a country which is packed with as 
many human beings as its soil and manufactures can support. 
Does anyone really suppose that this city of seven millions is a 
fine product of human achievement or that fifty of it would be 
better than one ?—Yours, etc., 


Ealing, August 8th, 1916. W. L. R. RAwLinson. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 
Sir,—There are points arising out of your reviewer's article 
which require consideration. Although there is still a lot to be 
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done to further improve it, the position of the masses is better 
than it once was, and the difference between classes is nothing 
like so great as formerly. The present generation of middle- 
class parents of young children are the people who have diffi- 
culties with which to contend. In spite of Board of Trade 
Returns and other statistics, it is the middle-class which has been 
the least prosperous of recent years. The income of the average 
middle-class man has been less of recent years than it was before. 
This state of affairs would continue under Free Trade. It is not 
the working class which has suffered, because it has protected itself 
by organisation. The average middle-class man has not been 
able to “ afford ” to have more than one or two children. The 
nations which succeed in increasing their birth-rate will be the 
nations to prosper after the war. . . If we do not materially 
increase our birth-rate we shall be seriously handicapped. Pro- 
posals are now being made to reform our divorce and marriage 
laws, but they will take a little time to develop. I submit that 
the first step to be taken is for an Act to be passed giving the 
right to forthwith re-marry to all persons who have been “* separ- 
ated,” in any way, by decrees or orders. Will those in favour of 
that course being immediately adopted do one of the following 
things : (1) Send me a postcard supporting that proposal ; or (2) 
send such a postcard to Mrs. Seaton-Tiedeman, Secretary, The 
Divorce Law Reform Union, 19, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C.; or (8) send such a postcard to their local M.P.s, whether 
or not they are bachelors ? 

This point has surely been discussed enough to be dealt with 
at once. This is neither a political nor a religious question—it is 
a national question of great importance to be dealt with without 
further delay in order to begin to increase the birth-rate. 

To avoid any possible misunderstanding I do not want any 
money sent to me, I only want communications. If anyone 
desires to assist financially, contributions will be gratefully 
acknowledged by Mrs. Seaton-Tiedeman, and any money so 
contributed will be usefully employed. Even small donations 
will be welcome for her Literature Fund.—Yours, etc., 

A. E. BALE. 

45, Sudbourne Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 

August 5th. 


WAR PENSIONS 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The case, in your admirable article on War Pensions, 
against ‘the chaos of overlapping and duplicate authorities ” 
is quite unanswerable, but I confess I find your new Minister 
for Pensions rather unspeakable. The Statutory Committee 
must, by all means, be merged, but surely, as far as Army pen- 
sions are concerned, in no one better than the Secretary of State 
for War. 

In the first place, your tale of War Office mismanagement does 
not convince me. The War Office must interpret the regulations 
laid down by Parliament, and cannot be blamed if the regulations 
read otherwise than the soldier “ has in many cases been expect- 
ing.’ Presumably, it cannot well continue a soldier’s pay and 
allowances until pension is granted, because pension is not 
always granted. And certainly, from what is said to and by Mr. 
Forster in the House of Commons, the Chelsea Hospital Commis- 
sioners are not “ reluctant to admit that any man is totally dis- 


abled.”” They always give the soldier the benefit of the doubt, 
and reconsider his case if he appeals. ‘* Reluctance ”’ is not of 
them. 


More convincing, in the second place, are the reasons why the 
Secretary of State for War should embrace the Statutory Commit- 
tee. Provided the rates of pension leave nothing for desire, 
few soldiers for associations’ sake would not prefer the Army 
to pension them. It stimulates their esprit de corps. Nor, from 
the administrative point of view, does it make for economy if the 
War Office is to know that how many soever soldiers it has, and 
whatsoever it does with them, it will not have to give them 
pensions. For one department to spend, and for another to pay, 
is the first kind of administrative folly. 

For once, I would defend the rights of the Secretary of State for 
War. Few people would weep over the grave of the Statutory 
Committee. But not a few would weep to see the scarlet of the 
Chelsea Pensioners changed to policeman’s blue.—I am, yours, 
etc., E. H. DAvENporrt. 
The Temple, August 8th. 









Miscellany 
ANTIPHON 


The mind of man is a door: 
A song will open, or close it. 


A song will open, or close it. 


Mother of Songs, secret mother, 
Sitting by the reeded banks 
Of bright waters, 

Open, thou, our minds. 


Open, thou, our minds. 


We see clearly, and not darkly. 
The clouds have crowned us 
With mitres of understanding. 
The ferns have set 

Their gold croziers in our hands. 
We are shepherds of thoughts. 


We are shepherds of thoughts. 


Death cannot touch us. 

His quiver is arrowless 

Against us. 

Moon is our breathing, 

And sun the beating of our hearts. 
We live for ever. 


We live for ever. 


For ever through time, 

And through the life that is not time, 

But an endless folding and unfolding. 
JOsEPH CAMPBELL. 


THE CONVERSION OF 
SUDERMANN 
"| se seem to be a good many people in Germany 


who, unable to find any satisfactory justification for 

the war, are content to fall back on the comforting 
belief that, in some way, it has ennobled the national soul. 
This optimistic theory, whose chief supporters, it has been 
noted, are literary gentlemen over military age, has now 
gained the adherence of Herr Hermann Sudermann. It 
forms the leading motive of his latest volume of plays.* 

Several years before the outbreak of war Sudermann had 
been summed up by the critics and pigeon-holed as a 
dramatist having a good stage-technique but no great 
intellectual or imaginative power or original genius. His 
plots were always well-knit, his ‘‘ curtains” perfectly 
correct ; but there was no vitality in his creations; they 
were merely stage-automata. ‘‘The Sardou of German 
drama” was the hackneyed phrase which concluded almost 
every criticism. And yet he had managed to acquire an 
** intellectual ” reputation in Germany, and still more in 
this country. 

When Sudermann, on the advice of his friends, turned 
from writing novels to writing plays, and produced his first 
drama, Die Ehre—an attack on duelling—he was greeted as 
the forerunner in a new era of the drama. The German 





* Die Enigétterte Welt: Szenische Bilder aus kranker Zeit. Von 
Hermann Sudermann. J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger, 
Stuttgart und Berlin. 
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stage, it should be remembered, was getting rather tired of 
the sentimentalities and melodrama of Dumas, Sardou and 
Paul Lindau, and Sudermann’s vigorous attack on a Prussian 
convention was looked upon as a vital piece of work, a 
turning-point in the history of his art. We know now that 
his chief merit was that he seized upon the living portions of 
Ibsen’s creations, which had not yet made their way into 
Germany, and adapted them to German audiences. All 
Sudermann’s works on which his fame as an “‘ intellectual ” 
dramatist rests will be found to contain the stock figures of 
Ibsen’s plays—the emancipated young lady (Magda in Die 
Heimat), the woman of anarchist ideas (Beata in Es lebe 
das Leben), and half-a-score more. Add to these facts the 
by no means insignificant fact that in the course of his 
career Sudermann has frequently been under the censor’s 
ban, and it is not difficult to understand how he acquired the 
reputation which he enjoyed so long. 

A few months before the outbreak of war Sudermann 
published a new play—Die Lobgesange des Claudius 
Claudianus, a dramatised version of the story of the poet 
Claudian and Stiiicho, the Emperor Honorius’s military 
commander, and their final assassination. For Sudermann 
enthusiasts, those that remained, it seemed to be the end, 
just as Hauptmann’s play, Das Bogen des Odysseus, produced 
at about the same time, seemed to mark the end in the eyes 
of his supporters. When the war came and all the poets of 
the German Empire began pouring out their lyrics in 
thousands, Sudermann, comparatively speaking, remained 
aloof. The only poem by him which gained any prominence 
was in notable contrast with the bellicose utterances of his 
fellow-poets—Hauptmann, Dehmel, Lissauer, and the rest. 
It began :— 

Whether, O Father in Heaven, we still put our trust in You, 
Or whether You are but the dream of a sacred past, 

See now, we swear to You, Witness of Truth, 

We have not desired it— 

This murder, this world-ending murder, 


Which now, with blood-hot sighs, 
Stamps across the shuddering earth ... 


That has nothing in common with the innumerable poems 
which appeared in Germany during the first few months 
of the war, all in praise of war, abstractly considered, 
breathing belief that at last the great moment had come. 
Sudermann had not yet perceived the innate ennobling possi- 
bilities of the struggle. He was to do this about eighteen 
months later, in the volume of plays under review. 

The dramatists of Germany have not achieved much 
during the war. They have not been inactive—Ludwig 
Thoma has written plays, patriotic in tone; Fritz Lienhard 
has published a mystery-play ; Schmidtbonn had a play 
produced at Berlin, which was blamed by the critics for not 
being deutsch enough ; Carl Hauptmann, brother of Gerhardt, 
out-Phillipsed Stephen Phillips’ Armageddon ; Wedekind 
(he of all men!) wrote a series of dramatic sketches 
based on the life of Bismarck. But there was no greatness 
in any of these, and very little talent. From the literary 
and dramatic point of view, Sudermann’s three plays con- 
tained in this volume surpass them all. 

The idea underlying this book is expounded in a poem by 
way of preface. Sudermann wishes to give a picture of the 
world before the war—a ‘‘ godless,” or better, ‘* undivine ” 
world, immoral, slothful, selfish—so that it may be better 
realised how great a transformation has been wrought by 
the war. He asks, What were we? and replies in effect, 
A divided nation, egoistic, quarrelsome, adulterous, spend- 
thrift. Then he enquires, What are we? and answers, A 
consecrated nation, self-sacrificing, self-controlled. 





Denket daran immer, immer! 

Sagt es Kind und Kindeskind ! 
Was wir waren, sank in Trimmer, 
Ewig blihe, was wir sind! 









Now this may be an altogether wrong view ; it may indicate 
that Sudermann is possessed by a fundamentally romantic 
and pernicious idea of the war. And, after all, in spite 
of the welcome changes which terrible events have brought 
about in individuals, it is a rather disquieting thing to find 
a talented writer speaking complacently of them: ‘‘ We 
were attacked,” should be the only excuse for this ghastly 
business. Nevertheless, putting aside Sudermann’s deficient 
sense of reality in this respect, one cannot help acknow- 
ledging that he has produced the most noteworthy dramatic 
work that has appeared in Germany since August, 1914. 

The first play is a four-act drama entitled Die Freundin. 
And here at once we meet the old Sudermann. Juliane, the 
false ‘‘ friend,” whose intrigues ruin three lives, is the 
‘* emancipated ” young lady we knew so well in Die Heimat, 
with this difference, namely, that Sudermann has now taken 
sides against her. She is no longer the misunderstood 
heroine, but a type of Germany’s decadence—the decadence 
which prevailed until a great war came to purge the land. 
And when Sudermann, with his customary desire for a 
happy ending, makes the play end in Juliane’s discomfiture, 
we perceive that the transformation is complete; from 
being a tilter at convention he has become the firm upholder 
of social morality. Thus does he usher in the newer, purer 
age in which Ibsenesque heroines are taboo. 

There is no such artificiality about the next play, and 
it is by so much superior to the first. It is the story of a 
Berlin city councillor’s intrigues to get a Volkstheater built 
with the object of making his son director. The old man’s 
scheme is defeated by the efforts of various people—another 
councillor, who is jealous because his plot of land has not 
been selected; and a picture-gallery owner (with a pre- 
ference for Futurist paintings; note Sudermann’s scorn 
of the moderns!) who wants his mistress to be given a 
conspicuous place in the management, And the play ends 
as it should, with meanness and decadence triumphant. 
One or two minor incidents are not quite convincing; 
it is difficult, for example, to believe that so drastic a means 
as a world-war was needed to do away with the immorality 
of bare-foot dancing or that, in pre-war Germany, 
Frenchified conversation always went hand in hand with 
decadence. Sudermann seems to have joined the “ echt 
deutsch” devotees, to whom Stefan George is now repugnant 
—for the simoie reason that he imitated Mallarmé. But 
these are small blemishes. The play, as a whole, is 
dramatically sincere and moving. The scene where Brand- 
stetter, the ambitious and intriguing old councillor, meets 
Friese, his opponent, and each gives his view of modern 
Germany, is worked to a climax in the best Sudermann 
style. 

Friese: Germany has become too narrow; that’s what it is. 
Infinite energy is lying unused. . . . And so men play and act the 
wsthete and speculate and turn to knavery just to get more air. 
. . » May God give us a good storm soon, which will scatter every- 
thing. 

rrr I see nothing but splendour and prosperity. The 
cities are growing. The fountains are rippling in the market- 
places. Halls and palaces are shooting up from the ground and 
statues stand round about. The people crowd into the theatres 
and laugh or cry just as the poet wills. Scholars and wise men 
bring us new miracles every day. Millions of chimneys are smoking 


throughout the land and even the poor have abundance. 
Friese: So that’s what you see? Indeed ? 


It is obvious that Sudermann’s sympathies are with 
the first speaker; Treitschke’s doctrine—* the living God 
will see to it,” &c.—seems to have gained a new supporter. 

The last play in the volume, which bears the satirical 
title of Das Hiéhere Leben, is a somewhat farcical comedy 
of light, amorous intrigue and fashionable fatuity. Except 
for the character of Von Seltzer, an inane person who 
falls in love easily and is inclined to moralise in a rather 
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amusing manner, there is nothing particularly remarkable 
in the play. It is a capably written Sittenstiick—that is all. 
And that, perhaps, is the chief interest of the volume as a 
whole. In it Sudermann has returned to the form in which 
his principal dramatic triumphs were made—the satirical 
comedy of manners. As in Sodom’s Ende, Die Heimat 
and his first dazzling successes, he has used the play to 
castigate false ideas and sham moralities. His views have 
changed considerably in many respects, as I have indicated ; 
the reason, no doubt, is to be ascribed to the growing 
conservatism of age. There are signs that Sudermann has 
not remained unaffected by the German super-nationalist 
aberration of this present time. It is obvious, too, that his 
technique is not so sure as it was, say, in 1894. Neverthe- 
less, these plays are well worth attention. Apart from their 
intrinsic interest as pictures of pre-war German life, not to 
be taken as quite photographically accurate, they are 
proof of two noteworthy facts, namely, that Sudermann’s 
mind has undergone conversion ; while, as regards technique, 
he has found himself again. Atec W. G. RANDALL. 


Music 
THE SERAGLIO 


HE correct title of this earliest but one of Mozart's 
operas is Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, which 
does not mean, as was inexactly stated in the 
Times the other day, “‘ The Escape from the Harem,” but 
“The Abduction from the Seraglio’”’—the German word 
entfiihrung meaning abduction or elopement, not escape, 
and seraglio having really a larger meaning than harem, 
being applicable to the whole palace, which includes the 
harem. I cannot understand why there should have been 
any objection to Sir Thomas Beecham’s advertising this 
opera as The Seraglio seeing that it was Mozart’s first attempt 
to write not an Italian but a national (German) opera, and 
as it is being sung in English it would be most illogical 
to use the Italian title. If advertised, as suggested by 
Mr. Colles in the Times, as ““ The Escape from the Harem,” 
it might reduce the attendance at some of the West End 
music-halls, and introduce a number of people to their own 
astonishment to perhaps the most charming production 
Sir Thomas Beecham has yet given us. 

The setting, which was thoroughly delightful, was done by 
Mr. A. P. Allinson, who designed both the scenery and the 
costumes, and on this occasion did full justice to his oppor- 
tunity. Each of the four scenes was a joy to eyes wearied 
by the drab or fussy colour schemes of most of our theatres, 
and it is difficult to say which was the best; let me, how- 
ever, just draw attention to the beautiful way that, in 
the garden scene, Costanza’s dark jacket harmonised with 
the upper border of the background so that when, after 
moving about the stage in a sort of colour-rhythm, she 
sat down on the bench, it was as if she had suddenly 
stepped into a canvas by some modern master. The dress- 
ing was as good as the scenery, which is saying a great 
deal ; perhaps the finest creation was the Pasha, whose make- 
up was one of the best I have ever seen. Mr. Allinson’s 
costumes have none of the over-luxurious ornateness of 
Leon Bakst’s, they are more economical as to means and 
severer in line, which is to say that though Eastern, as was 
necessary, they are at the same time Mozartian, for Mozart 
was the most economical, direct and the least “ fluffy ”’ 
composer who ever lived. Having paid this tribute to Mr. 
Allinson, let us turn to the singers. Mr. Robert Radford 
has never done anything better than Osmin the Pasha’s 
servant; vocally all that could be desired, his comedy 


acting was of the highest order. As Pedrillo, Mr. Alfred 
Heather was also good, his singing of the fascinating serenade 
outside Blonde’s window was extraordinarily comic, and 
could not have been bettered, but he is occasionally some- 
what vaguely exuberant, and he needs to remember carefully 
that for the highest comedy every touch must be intelligent 
and exact. As Blonde, Miss Bessie Tyas was absolutely 
right, both her singing and acting have the true Mozartian 
spirit. She should, however, pay more attention to her 
enunciation and to her diction; the former is not as clear 
as it might be: she has a trick of not finishing her words, 
and the latter is marred by such pronunciations as 
“ raptcher ” for rapture, which is abominable. Technically 
Miss Mignon Nevada is beyond reproach ; she handles her 
voice exquisitely, though it is rather “tight ” in the upper 
register ; she has also much personal charm, and you can 
hear every word she sings, as is the case with Mr. Maurice 
D’Oisly, who was excellent as Belmonte. The concerted 
singing was very good. Sir Thomas Beecham conducted 
and the opera as a whole was one of the best productions we 
have ever had in London, 

The Seraglio was the last novelty of the season, which 
closed last week. It is to be hoped that Sir Thomas Beecham 
will be able to reopen in the autumn and give us more new 
Mozart productions. Figaro, Don Giovanni, or Cosi fan tutte 
await Sir Thomas Beecham and Mr. Allinson. I must 
confess to an appetite for all three, but I would manage to 
be content with one. Might one also suggest that Sir 
Thomas Beecham turn his attention to modern French 
works for the stage. It would be a great achievement, for 
instance, if he were to produce Ravel’s beautiful L’Heure 
Espagnole. L’Heure Espagnole is a modern landmark 
because it is an attempt by a composer of the highest gifts 
to write a modern comic opera. Now I am convinced that 
the opera of the future will be comic opera; not the comic 
opera of the past, but an opera ironical, satirical, humorous 
and grave. Rimsky-Korsakov’s Le Cog d’Or is an example 
of the tendency I mean. The operatic melodrama is dead, 
for the simple reason that music is too fine and exact a 
medium for the dull, banal obviousness of melodrama; it 
gives it away, reveals all its hollowness, its essential un- 
reality. I know the general belief is against me here. I 
know that many who would scorn to frequent drama of 
The Girl Who Took the Wrong Turning type go again and 
again to hear this sort of thing made into an opera, as if 
music were a sort of stock finery to exhibit which “ any old 
thing would do.” In fact, music has the same effect 
on most Europeans that beads and brilliant colours have 
on savages. This is because they are musically so unedu- 
cated that there is little genuine sensitiveness to music as 
music. The same ear which would be offended by a Cockney 
rhyme or a metrical sing-song will listen admiringly to the 
most vulgar musical phrases and to the cheapest rhythmic 
devices, and there is not one person in ten thousand capable 
of discriminating between a good melody and a bad one, 
though this is the very heart of criticism. Can one imagine 
a good Repertory Theatre playing Hamlet on Monday, 
The School for Scandal on Tuesday, The Wild Duck on 
Friday, and The Bad Girl of the Family on Thursday and 
Saturday ? Yct this is what constantly occurs with opera, 
and even a specialist body conducted by highly cultivated 
musicians like The Oriana Society is capable of something 
very like it. What explanation can there be except that 
good taste in music is rarer than in drama and much rarer 
than in literature. The only cure is to perform the best 
continually and any composer who puts a melodrama to music 
except to burlesque it should be straightway ridiculed out 
of existence, for it is like using a razor to cut butter or asking 
someone to come and take away the manure, in the form 
of a sonnet. W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OW little do we know the consequences of our acts. 
H “*T say there is not a red Indian, hunting by Lake 
Winnipic, can quarrel with his squaw, but the 

whole world must smart for it: will not the price of beaver 
rise? It is a mathematical fact that the casting of this 
pebble from my hand alters the centre of gravity of the 
Universe.” That was Carlyle’s way of putting it. Some- 
body wrote a book of theatrical reminiscences: the book 
set Mr. William Archer pondering on the fatuity of music- 
halls; Mr. Archer's article made me try to remember comic 
fragments of music-hall songs ; and my observations would 
appear, judging from the quantities of correspondence they 
have produced, to have tempted whole families to spend 
their evenings trying to recall the popular choruses of their 


youth. 
* . . 


Numbers of them seem to have better memories than 
Whole verses of More work for the Undertaker 


The scheme 


mine. 
(I think it was Mr. Dunville’s song) reach me. 
may be illustrated by one stanza: 

Sammy Snoozer laboured on the railway ; 

His work he was very clever at! 

Sammy one day was a-polishing the metals 

With a lump of mouldy fat. 

Up come a runaway engine, 

Sammy stood upon the track ; 

He held out his arms, for he firmly believed 

He could push that locomotive back. 

(The drum: Boom ! !) 


( Cho.)— 

More work for the undertaker, 

Another little job for the tombstone-maker ; 

At the local cemetery they've 

Been very, very busy with a brand-new grave, 

For Snoozer’s 

Snuffed it! 
I am afraid that I should have to grant Mr. Archer the 
verse: the second line, especially, cannot be called a model 
of good craftsmanship. But the chorus is very neat. It 
was varied with each verse. Another correspondent’s 
specimen finishes with “ For Frederick’s Fragments.” 

* * * 


I must bow to the correspondent who suggests that the 
success of the song about the bride with artificial limbs was 
at least as much due to lines he quotes as it was to “Arf a 
woman and ‘arf a tree.” His lines are: 

I can’t change her! 

No matter how I try, 

But I'll chop her up for firewood 
In the sweet by-and-by. 


An equally impolite chorus is that of Herbert Campbell's 
‘Blige a Lady which another correspondent sends. The 
conductor, on a rainy day, asked the inside males to give up 
a seat to a lady and go outside, and the reply was on the 
lines of 

Said I, ‘* Old chap, she may have my lap, 

But I don’t get wet for her.” 
That is very typical music-hall; and it will be observed 
that it gets its effect by sticking close, as Wordsworth 
advised, to the natural phraseology and sequence of everyday 
speech. 

* * * 


Mr. Albert Chevalier, I admit, I did not mention. He 
has not been primarily a music-hall artist, and Mr. Archer 
himself made an exception of his songs. Some of Mr. 
Gus Elen’s certainly might be quoted: eg., "E Dunno 
Where ’E Are and What's the Use of Looking Out for Work: ? 


I am afraid that I am not sufficiently well informed to 
answer questions as to the sources of supply of modern 
music-hall songs. The only thing I have observed is that 
large numbers of the worst ones are composed by persons 
whose names suggest that the use of the English language 
is with them rather an acquired than an inherited character- 
istic. How far the practice prevails of a particular star 
employing a tame author to write the words of all his songs 
for him I do not know. I have never consciously met a 
writer of music-hall songs, though I did know one man 
who made two attempts to produce what he thought the 
right sort of commodity. He sent them to an entrepreneur, 
but all his wit was wasted. The chorus of one song men- 
tioned a well-known and much-advertised comestible : 
this wouldn’t do, as all the vendors of similar articles would 
be jealous and, possibly, refuse to advertise any more on 
the programme. In the other song the author had had 
the misfortune to hit upon an idea which had been ased 
before. His refrain was 
And when the pie was opened 
The birds began to sing. 
But there was an old song with the same tail toit. It was a 
song about a pigeon-pie which was no better than it should 
be. This reminds me that in tabulating favourite music- 
hall subjects one should certainly have mentioned bad 
smells. Throughout history any reference to unpleasant 
smells has moved the Englishman to roars of laughter. 
Perhaps it is because we so thoroughly dislike them. I 
don’t think that these odours take all nations in quite the 
same way: but travellers on the Continent are sometimes 
tempted to think that most nations do not notice them 
so much as we do, 
* * x 

The music-hall versifier, usually feeble when funny, is 
certainly at his worst when serious. Such of the war-songs 
as I have heard are dreadful. Perhaps those I have not 
heard are better. Early in the war I was looking into a 
musie-shop window in Upper Shaftesbury Avenue and saw 
two typical titles. One was Only a Bit of Khali that Daddy 
Wore at Mons, and the other was The Little Irish Red Cross 
Nurse. I did not dare to buy them, but I could not help 
admiring the ingenuity of the author of the second who 
had managed to work the perennial Irish Girl theme so 
neatly into the new subject. All music-hall poets seem 
to be obsessed by Irish girls. They will even work them 
into translations of foreign songs which do not mention 
them. Five or six years ago a German music-hall song 
which had nothing whatever to do with Irish girls was 
imported and became very popular here. The ideas of 
the original were largely preserved, but an Irish girl had 
to be stuck in. But quo, Musa, tendis? If I go on like 
this I shall end by agreeing with Mr. Archer. 


* * * 


A cutting from a North-country paper has been sent me 
which contains a letter addressed to the editor by a member 
of the British Empire Union. The ardour of the author 
leads him to the following, amongst other, pieces of imagery : 


The Germans are in the toils of Judas II. and his clique, and we 
are in the meshes of a tadpole galaxy of lawyerized bumbledom. 
Every picture tells a story. 

Let the people, then, take the bull by the horns and sweep the 
swiny Hun from the British Empire. 

Away, then, with the German ‘‘ spyder,” lock, stock, and barrel. 
‘ . Aye, and if that be not enough, let his pal go with him, 
the whimpering jackal who is knocking round with the ste] hand 
in the velvet glove. 


If all the members of the B.E.U. have such a gift of pictur- 
esque expression I should rather like to attend one of their 
SOLOMON EAGLE. 


annual conferences. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Sheltered Sex. By Mapce Mears. 


The Long Divorce. By Grorcr AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN. 
Allen and Unwin. 6s. 


A Tory in Arms. By Joun Heron Lepper. 
Richards. 6s. 


I tried to discuss, last week, the important problem : 
““ What is a realist?” I do not profess to know what a 
realist is, but I know who is a realist : Miss Mears is a realist. 
Everyone must remember a famous preface of Mr. Shaw’s 
in which he claimed the possession of ‘‘ normal sight ”— 
and that, as he pointed out, is the rarest, and therefore in a 
sense the most abnormal, kind of sight there is. I don’t 
feel disposed to admit the claim in the case of Mr. Shaw, 
who, to my mind, is one of the few surviving romantics— 
in that large old splendid sense of romance in which the 
knight never enquired what the lady’s past was like, but 
only whether she was tied to a tree and assaulted by a 
dragon. He is an idealist, a visionary, a Don Quixote ; 
but (whatever you may think) I am not discussing Mr. Shaw. 
Miss Mears does seem to me to have that rare gift of normal 
sight—she sees the comic aspect of everything that the 
sentimentalists sentimentalize, and then, just when you 
are beginning to expect her to see only the comic side of 
everything, she insists on the obvious fact that the human 
being is nothing if not sentimental. The consequence is 
that her humour and her pathos come, by all the ordinary 
novel-reader’s conventional standards, disconcertingly in 
the wrong places—and the wrong places are right. Miss 
Mears has also one essential—I had almost said the one essen- 
tial—gift of the novelist : she can tell a story. To confess 
the truth, there is not much ¢o the particular story she has 
set out in this instance to tell. It contains no “ big scenes ” 
and several unconvincing coincidences—yes, and one or two 
incidents in which, as it seems to me, her characters (for all 
their realism) do what they really wouldn’t. Her realism 
does not depend on minute exactitude of conversation or 
description. Men who fall in love, as men will, with charm- 
ing instructresses at skating-rinks, do not usually have the 
fortune to run up against the same instructresses, after 
the rinks have been closed and the staffs disbanded, first 
at race-meetings and secondly at picture-palaces. Chance 
no doubt is a sportive deity, and would have a natural 
taste for these places; but the law of averages is against 
such a repetition of fortuities, and when Miss Mears’s 
heroine errs in the company of fraudulent bookmakers, 
she goes perhaps a little beyond what the mathematicians 
call probable error. One more grumble—Miss Mears does 
not spare us a generalisation about sex! (By the way, I 
owe an apology to Miss Mills Young, whose The Bywonner I 
reviewed last week, and to myself for a typographical error 
by which a comment of my own: “ What absurdities these 
generalisations about sex are!” was made to appear as 
part of a quotation from Miss Mills Young.) Miss Mears’s 
contribution is: “* Ruth knew, by one of those uncanny 
and undesired flashes of intuition peculiar to the female. . . .” 
I should like it to be known that the denial of the intuitive 
power in man annoys that patient sex as much as the 
denial of logical power in woman annoys women. I re- 
member a letter of Macaulay’s in which he referred to a 
remark by one of his sisters to the effect that he could 
not see into character, and added, after the coarse fashion 
of brothers, that if she knew how far he saw into hers she 
would hang herself. Macaulay, an estimable man and— 


Lane. 6s. 


Grant 


no matter for Matthew Arnold and his like—an admirable 
poet, was yet the least intuitive of his sex, and what he 
claimed for himself I may reasonably claim for the confra- 
ternity of manhood. 


Ruth Charlton lives in a provincial town and is trained 
for nothing but marriage. Breaking loose, and accepting 
on her flight Londonwards the disinterested attentions of 
a pleasant and (though Ruth does not know this) married 
young man, she finds herself, because of a railway smash 
which involves them both and cripples the man, saddled 
with an extraordinarily compromising relationship. The one 
resource of the two of them in London is the alleged photo- 
graphie business of a witless, feckless, amiable little fellow 
whom one learns to know and love as “Jimmy”: but 
Jimmy compromises himself in a more devastating way 
than Ruth, for his peccadilloes have to do, not with sex, 
but with money (an even more important matter in this 
Christian era), and he has to leave the country precipitately 
Ruth, after the episode with the youth who loves her for 
herself alone at the rink, is faced with a situation in which 
she thinks it her duty to exhort the other—the crippled— 
young man to resume conjugal relations with his quite 
impossible but all too probable wife: and how that episode 
ends I must leave you to find out. What interests me most 
is the psychology of the exhortation. Ruth, being in love 
with a man who “ belongs” to another woman, and who 
does not suspect that Ruth is in love with him, has the 
obvious motive of pride for doing the conventionally “ right ” 
thing; but she has a real contempt for convention—and 
would her pride be willing to immolate the life of someone 
she loves? I wonder. 

Throughout The Sheltered Sex there is the charm of that 
ultimate sympathy which is based on honesty—honesty of 
vision, of purpose: there is nothing ambitious, nothing 
eloquent, nothing on the grand scale, but there is ease, 
there is fine feeling, there is deep and ready understanding 
of poor, inconsistent, pathetic humanity’s needs and ardours, 
and disappointments and consolations. 

The Long Divorce is another pair of shoes. It is by no 
means an ill-written book, nor an uninteresting one—but 
sentimental! It is in four parts, each of them called by a 
feminine name; and what John Bogardus, the wandering 
hero, is divorced from, or why, I have been unable to dis- 
cover. The first feminine name is Janice, and Janice is no 
woman, but a disyllabic child—a che-ild, I mean, as loved 
and lost on the Surrey side. Her foster-mother says :— 

Our little place was the neatest of all once and the dearest. Clean 

it was and healthy for flowers, a happy place for a child. 
This way of talking—“ clean it was ” for “ it was clean ”— 
is, I suppose, a habit we cannot possibly eradicate, and it 
is shared by foster-mothers with gardeners, old nurses, and 
many poets. The second girl, Joan, is frightened of 
love, though her fear subsequently succumbs to the lure of 
wealth and fashion; the third, Pauline, is so “ pure” 
that the unhappy fact of poor John’s past (he has been 
seduced when still a boy by a wicked woman) destroys his 
chances with her: the fourth, Dora, is not pure at all in any 
technical sense, and she and John enjoy a honeymoon 
without the preliminary of marriage. Dora turns out to be 
suspected of being somebody—but that, again, I must leave 
you to discover. Apparently a philosophy of marriage is 
being worked out in all this, but I have not discovered what. 
Any way, as Shakespeare noticed, “ violent fires soon burn 
out themselves.” John wants to work and Dora doesn’t 
see why he should. He is an American, and the European 
War inspires him to “the first of his essays on The New 
Crucifixion ”—which, we are given to understand, transcends 
in a mild way Hegel, Spencer, Marx and Comte (I would 
transcend Spencer myself for sixpence, and Comte is not of 
much account. As for Hegel and Marx, what were they 
but Germans?) But let me repeat that The Long Divorce 
is very readable. 

A Tory in Arms is not a biography of a Front Bencher, 
though it is about Ulster. It takes us back to 1715, when— 
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so young is the Attorney-General still—he had not had his 
chance at the Union (either the Oxford one or the other). 
A “tory” is explained to be “an outlawed robber,” and 
we are warned that the word is “ not to be confused with 
Tory used in a political sense.” The tale is exceedingly 
spirited, really well-written. The characterization is perhaps 
a trifle conventional, but Mr. Lepper has so admirably the 
impartial spirit of chivalry, his hero—though a true Pro- 
testant and servant of King George—is so willing to be 
friends with the Jacobite on the common ground of lawless- 
ness and adventure, the whole thing is so full of gusto and 
go, that A Tory in Arms makes a particularly good specimen 
of its kind. GeraLp GouLp. 


LINCOLN 


Abraham Lincoln. By Lorp Cnarnwoop. Makers of 
the Nineteenth Century Series. Constable. 6s. net. 


Democracy, it is clear, has to learn the right way of 
treating its great men, in death as well as in life. Consider 
the fate reserved for Abraham Lincoln. Readers of Mr. 
Thayer’s recently published Life of John Hay have been 
provided with fresh and abundant evidence that during the 
greater part of his presidency Lincoln had hardly a friend 
inthe world. He was, to begin with, the choice of a minority 
at the election of 1860, and not until after his death did the 
people of the North begin to claim him as their absolutely 
representative man. His opponents denounced his politics 
and made merciless game of his personal ungainliness and 
eccentricity. His leadership was to them nothing but 
“ painful imbecility.”. They proclaimed to the world in a 
thousand ways their sense of humiliation over the fact that, 
at the crisis of its history, the United States should have 
as President this uncouth creature from the West. Then 
Lincoln dies in the odour of martyrdom, and his countrymen 
enter upon an era of worship and laudation which, appar- 
ently, has not yet reached its culmination. Once a year 
the churches and halls of America resound with his praise. 
All the characteristics which, so long as he was alive, seemed 
irritating or grotesque are presented and discussed in an 
atmosphere of religious reverence. The actual man is 
submerged ; the legend is piled up. The greatness of this 
simple and most human man is unnaturally magnified and 
embellished. Lincoln becomes a mythical heroic figure. 

Yet there is certainly no excuse for our not being 
thoroughly acquainted with him. His story has been 
overwhelmingly documented. The official Life by his 
two private secretaries is one of the longest and most 
laboriously detailed biographies in the language. There is 
not an event in his career that has not been examined and 
laid bare. And he stands the ordeal marvellously. The 
legend-weavers and idolators have, at any rate, this in their 
favour—that among the builders of the modern world there 
is probably not one who comes out at the end with so little 
to his discredit. None the less Lincoln remains a puzzle. 
We know everything about his oddities, but little enough 
still about the essentials of his genius. In what did his 
greatness consist? What makes him, after all, by the 
suffrages of his own countrymen and ours, the most striking 
individual so far thrown up by modern democracy ? 

Lord Charnwood, better known as Mr. Godfrey Benson, 
does not specifically address himself to such questions as 
these in the volume he has just added to the Makers of the 
Nineteenth Century series. It is packed close with politics 
and the history of the Civil War, and its scheme does not 
allow much room for the description and interpretation of 
personal character and affairs. The early years, for instance, 
are very briefly sketched, and no attempt is made to picture 
Lincoln in his intimate relationships. Upon the military 


records Lord Charnwood has worked with evident industry 
and care, but while he gives proof of a faculty of writing 
which is certainly not commonplace, he is somewhat con- 
spicuously lacking in the narrative gift. The great story 
of the war comes from him devoid of sweep and glow. 

Lincoln, there can be no doubt, was never without ambi- 
tion. From his early years he had the consciousness of 
high and unusual powers. He could always wait. Several 
times in his career, with rare magnanimity, he helped a 
man into a place that he coveted for himself, trusting to 
patience and the turn of events to bring the opportunity 
round again. And from the hour when he became President 
he was under no misapprehension as to the authority of the 
Chief Executive. At all times he was prepared to act with- 
out mercy to individuals if his conception of public duty 
demanded it. With all this, however, he pursued with his 
subordinates a course which must have brought exasperation 
and despair to all the grave persons at Washington in those 
four harassing years. General McClellan, for example, treated 
him with calculated discourtesy and disrespect. Lincoln 
bore with him and supported him far beyond the point 
which, to everybody else in the Government, seemed the 
limit of endurance. Stanton, the Secretary for War, had 
undeniable admiration for the President, but was, like 
most other members of the Cabinet, a very trying person to 
work with. Lincoln’s method was to give almost unlimited 
play to any man whose heart was in his work. He allowed 
the War Secretary, in countless small matters, to disobey 
and flout him openly. “ Did Stanton tell you I was a 
damned fool ? Then I expect I must be one, for he is almost 
always right and generally says what he means.” Lincoln 
needed nobody to tell him the defects of his Ministers, but 
none was without ability, and he knew how hard it would 
have been to get better ones. In Seward, the Secretary of 
State, and Chase, the Finance Secretary, he had two dis- 
appointed aspirants to the presidency. He played them 
perfectly, got out of them the best service of which they were 
capable, and handled resignations which came at incon- 
venient moments with a humorous skill that no President or 
Prime Minister in any country can have excelled. 

With the generals of the Army he was still more sorely 
tried. In men and material the North was vastly superior 
to the South, but Lincoln had no commanders capable of 
meeting Lee and Stonewall Jackson. Grant did not rise 
to high command until the end of the third year of the 
war, and Grant was not a soldier of genius like Robert Lee. 
Lincoln, as many popular stories tell, was frequently urged 
to get rid of him, but complaints and appeals had no effect 
upon him. “I cannot spare this general,”’ he said; “ he 
fights.” The President had his own original and attractive 
way of telling a man exactly what he thought of his merits 
and defects. See, for example, a letter written to General 
Hooker, at the time of his appointment to succeed Burnside, 
who only a few weeks previously had replaced McClellan at 
the head of the Army of the Potomac. Lincoln points out 
to the new commander some things in regard to which he is 
not quite satisfied :— 

I believe you to be a brave and skilful soldier, which of course I like. 
I also believe you do not mix politics with your profession, in which 
you are right. You have confidence in yourself, which is a valuable, 
if not indispensable, quality. You are ambitious, which within reason- 
able bounds does good rather than harm; but I think that during 
General Burnside’s command of the army you have taken counsel of 
your ambition and thwarted him as much as you could, in which you did 
a great wrong to your country and to a most meritorious and honourable 
brother officer. I have heard, in such a way as to believe it, of your 
recently saying that both the Army and the Government needed a 
dictator. Of course it was not for this, but in spite of it, that I gave 
you the command. Only those generals who gain successes can set 
up dictators. What I now ask of you is military success, and I will 
risk the dictatorship. 


This is Lincoln at his most serious in a personal relation. 
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What worried and infuriated the men around him were the 
evidences, as they took them to be, of revolting and incurable 
levity. When a tall general called for the first time at the 
White House he would invite him to stand up back to back 
before the official company to see whether he was taller 
than the President. At the momentous meeting of the 
Cabinet which first considered the draft proclamation on the 
abolition of slavery Lincoln began the proceedings by 
reading aloud a comic chapter from Artemus Ward. He 
would refer flippantly to “ the nigger question ” in a tone 
which made the abolitionist Radicals suspect that he had 
no feeling at all about slavery. Impressive public persons 
and grave deputations were shocked at being put off with 
some trivial or offensive apologue. Everything that 
happened reminded Lincoln of “a little story.”” He had a 
thousand of them at command, and the most solemn mem- 
bers of Washington society had to make what they could 
of anecdotes about Jim Jett’s brother or Judge Brown’s 
drunken coachman. Many of the President’s stories were, 
according to Lord Lyons, the British Ambassador, 
“extreme.” They have been for half-a-century part of 
the ribald currency of America, and Lord Charnwood has 
thought it worth while to discuss the motives which influ- 
enced Lincoln, a man of singular austerity of life, to season 
his talk in this fashion. 

It is possible that during the past two years the words and 
acts of Lincoln have been more widely and closely studied 
than at any time since his death. They are, of course, 
full of interest for democracy and for Europe in 
the present crisis. Thus, on the day of his election for a 
second term as President, of which term he was permitted 
to serve only forty days, he said: ‘ It has long been a grave 
question whether any Government not too strong for the 
liberties of its people can be strong enough to maintain its 
existence in great emergencies.” And it is interesting to 
observe that he found reason for national self-congratulation 
in the fact that the Northern States were able to hold a 
presidential election in the midst of the war and before 
victory was finally assured. The election, he confessed, had 
added not a little to the strain, but :— 

We cannot have a free government without elections, and if the 
rebellion could force us to forgo or postpone a national election, it 
might fairly claim to have already conquered and ruined us, . . . 
Until now it has not been known to the world that this was a possibility. 

Lord Charnwood does not quote Lincoln’s own words 
as freely as one would have expected him todo. He remarks 
upon the unlikeness of the speeches to all the accepted 
models of oratory, and makes the rather interesting sugges- 
tion that they are perhaps more like some of the great 
speeches in drama. He speaks, curiously, of the “ singular 
perfection of form ” of the Gettysburg address. Surely the 
point about this briefest of all great speeches, which is not an 
oration but an inspired paragraph, is that the perfection is of 
the note and the spirit, not the form—in the pedantic sense 
oftheterm. That, indeed, is so faulty that every pernickety 
schoolmaster who has set it for an exercise must have felt 
his hand itching to touch up the immortal sentences. 


THE NEXT STEP 


Trade as a Science. By Ernest J. P. Benn, with Preface 
by Lorp Buxnuam. Jarrold. 2s. 6d. net. 

‘*The main reason,” says Lord Burnham, why “the 
dignity of trade has been held in less esteem ” in this than 
in some other countries, and why ‘‘ trade has been less 
scientifically organised,”’ has been ‘* the intense individualism 
of the British trader.” Mr. Benn’s aim is to rehabilitate 
British industry by forming the manufacturers of each great 
product into an association to promote the continual increase 


of the sales of that product. He describes the backwardness 
of British manufacturing industry, the ignorance of its 
leaders and directors as to what each is doing, their neglect 
of science, their wasteful competition among themselves, 
their failure to organize any collective representation of the 
trade in other countries, and their inability as individual 
firms to obtain effective banking assistance. These very 
things make it difficult for any Government to be of 
use to them; and their failure to obtain a Ministry of 
Commerce is due largely to their inability to describe how 
such a Ministry could, in the present disorganised condition 
of industry, be turned to any profitable account. What Mr, 
Benn proposes is that there should be, in each great manu- 
facturing industry, a ‘‘ Trade Association,”’ recognised and 
assisted by the Government, to which every manufacturer 
would practically be forced to belong; that the Association 
should be itself non-trading, so far as concerns the home 
market, in which it should also abstain from regulating prices ; 
that it should become, for the purposes of the export trade, 
and for obtaining banking assistance, something between a 
Kartel and a Trust; that it should have separate branches 
and salaried staffs for (a) Export Sales, (b) Scientific Research, 
(c) Technical Education, (d) Statistics and Banking, (e) Rela- 
tions with Labour, and (f) Exhibitions and advertising. 

Now this little book, which is brightly written but pene- 
trates to no great depth below the surface of things, is a 
portent. ‘Trade Associations, more or less of the kind that 
Mr. Benn describes, are actually being formed in these very 
days among the Capitalists of one industry after another. 
The Prime Minister, in his speech in the House of Commons 
upon the Paris Economic Conference, referred to them with 
marked approval, as devised to call in ‘‘ all the available 
scientific and mechanical resources of the country for the 
purpose of increasing output,” and ‘‘ for common action 
at home and abroad raising the average standard of 
production.”” Who knows what Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s 
Committee will recommend ? It looks as if Mr. Benn’s book 
might be a timely description of the machinery by which, 
in this country at any rate, some of the aspirations of the 
Paris Economic Conference are going to be carried into effect. 
Have we perchance, in this unpretentious guise, a prophetic 
vision of the next form to be assumed by our industrial 
system ? 

The fact is that combination of manufacturers and 
amalgamation of establishments within each industry is 
bound to come. British manufacturing industry cannot 
adopt scientific methods, still less endow research, so long as 
it is carried on by a crowd of jostling Capitalists, intent not 
on maximum production, but on maximum profits, with 
factories as isolated from each other as the forges of village 
blacksmiths, and often as contemptibly inferior as these in 
size to the most profitable unit of production. If only for 
the immediate purpose of the application of scientific 
research to industrial processes, to say nothing of securing 
the necessary supply of raw materials and of maintaining 
the control that will be requisite to carry out the resolutions 
of the Paris Economic Conference, some big reorganisation of 
industry seems inevitable. 

But a grave question arises as to the form and purpose 
of the reorganisation. Can industry—the object of which 
is to yield us a maximum of commodities—ever be success- 
fully organised on any basis which aims at securing to the 
proprietors a maximum of profit? Moreover, as Mr. 
Asquith promises that our after-war policy is to secure & 
fairer distribution amongst all classes of the products of our 
industries, is the apotheosis of the Trade Association caleu- 
lated to promote this end ? Why need we set up a Leviathan 
Coal Trade Association, aiming at private profit, when we 
might have a Government Coal Department, working with 
no other aim than the publicservice? It may be, of course, 
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that we are in for a phase of ‘* National Guilds ’—not as 
Mr. Orage and Mr. G. D. H. Cole have imagined—but 
National Guilds of the Capitalist employers, acting in con- 
junction with the Government for the purpose of promoting 
the prosperity, so far as magnitude of profit is concerned, 
of each trade at home and abroad? This would be a very 
formidable increase of Capitalist power against the wage- 
earners on the one hand, and against the consumers on the 
other. Would it be possible to confine the action of the 
Association in eliminating competition and maintaining a 
common price strictly to the export market? How long 
would it be before the members of the Associations saw the 
advantage of unifying their costly advertising and their 
staffs of commercial travellers, and ‘* pooling ”’ all the trade 
at a common price also in the home market ? What would 
be the limit to the tax thus unnecessarily levied on the 
consumer? How long would the workmen—three out of 
four of them outside any Union, and those who are organised 
dispersed among 1,100 separate societies—be able to stand 
up against the reductions of wage rates that would be, unless 
forbidden by law, an irresistible temptation to such a 
unified Trade Association? We foresee much embittered 
conflict immanent in so tremendous a development of 
Capitalist organisation. There could be but one end to such 
a tyranny of trusts—their nationalisation. It does not seem 
a statesmanlike path to choose to Socialism. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY MUSIC 


The Growth of Music. Vol. III.: Ideals of the Nineteenth 
Century. By H.C. Co1tes. Oxford University Press. 
8s. 6d. 


This volume is Part III. of a series, its two predecessors 
being From the Troubadors to J. S. Bach and The Age 
of the Sonata. It is intended primarily as a study in 
musical history for schools, and we can recommend it 
thoroughly for that purpose. At the same time, the 
volume before us is neither too technical nor too elementary 
to interest a wider public, and it may be recommended to 
amateurs and others curious of the subject, who will find 
in it a good account of the development of music during 
the nineteenth century. If Mr. Colles does not probe very 
deeply into the background of all that surface activity 
apparent between the great names of Schubert (1797-1828) 
and Brahms (1853-1897) which span the last century, 
and if his rather peculiar scheme results in Beethoven 
not figuring in the list of the ten great composers who have 
most influenced the nineteenth century, he is yet 
thoroughly sound and free from prejudice. It is, however, 
distinctly misleading for Beethoven to figure only in Part II. 
since he was the link between the old and the new, and 
must be considered as opening the new chapter far more 
than as closing the old. Mr. Colles having dealt with him 
in Part II. could not, of course, deal with him again in 
Part III. except by a brief reference to his last quartets, 
but he should have included him in his list. 

One of the best chapters in the book is that on Schubert 
and Song. This forms an excellent introduction to the 
study of the great modern song writers (Hugo Wolf, for 
instance, to whom Mr. Colles does bare justice), and must 
give the intelligent pupil a taste for further analysis on 
his own account. Hf there can be said to be a panacea 
for all musical evils, then Schubert’s songs are that panacea. 
Vocal Music being so much more popular and widespread 
than instrumental it is of the utmost importance that 
young people’s taste in songs should be correctly formed, 
and Schubert’s songs will do more to form a sound and 
lively taste than anything else in music. In this chapter 





Mr. Colles has struck the happy medium between over- 
technicality and superficial generalities. 

Mr. Colles gives Berlioz his due in the development of 
the modern orchestra. Berlioz has been overshadowed by 
Wagner, but of late years it is being increasingly realised 
that he was one of the greatest pioneers in music, and the 
truth is that he was a long way ahead of Wagner in his 
perception of new methods (tone-colour, for example), 
and that Wagner learned much more than he ever 
acknowledged from Berlioz. A useful chapter is given to 
“The Piano and Its Composers,” where a simple but 
illuminating contrast is drawn between Schumann’s and 
Mendelssohn’s methods, which will help to explain the 
former’s enormous superiority—patent to all but the 
longest of ears. 

**Chamber Music and the Symphony ”’ and “ Wagner and 
the Opera ”’ are the subjects of other chapters in the course of 
which justice is done to Franck, whom Mr. Colles rightly 
includes in his list of the ten men who had the greatest 
influence on the art of music in the last century, a list which 
excludes Grieg, Dvorak, Saint-Saens, and Weber. The 
least satisfactory part of the book is the last, which deals 
with “ National Ideals and Our Own Part.” The Russian 
Nationalists belong to the nineteenth century in date, 
though their influence was not felt until the present century. 
This perhaps is the reason they are so briefly dealt with, 
two pages sufficing Mr. Colles to dismiss Balakirev, Cui, 
Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, and Borodin. As for our 
own part the less said about it the better ; it positively makes 
one blush to read such a miserable record. S. S. Wesley, 
Sullivan, and Parry make up England’s contribution to 
music during the nineteenth century. But Sullivan (though 
his excellent light music loses nothing by this) was a rank 
imitator; he learned his whole business from Mozart, and 
Wesley wrote nothing but church music. Mr. Colles makes 
a feeble effort to pretend even to himself that Stanford 
and Elgar are national ; but it won’t do, they are no more 
national than Westminster Cathedral. 





SHORTER NOTICE 


Belgians Under the German Eagle. By JEAN Massarr, 
10s. 6d. net. 

M. Massart was Vice-Director of the Class of Sciences in the Royal 
Academy of Belgium. His book must be given a prominent place in 
that rapidly-growing class, ‘* Atrocity Literature.” It may be com- 
pared with the much cheaper work, Belgium and Germany, pro- 
duced last year by M. Henri Davignon, and with the official French 
production, Germany's Violations of the Laws of War. It differs 
from those books by not merely being a collection of documentary 
evidence and by being therefore in a more readable form. It also has 
the signal advantage of actually having been written in Belgium 
between August, 1914, and August, 1915, under the very shadow and 
claw of the German eagle. It gives an extremely complete picture of 
life in Belgium and of the harshness of German rule during the first 
year of the occupation. The evidence, documentary and otherwise, 
has been collected and marshalled with skill and care. The collection 
of German posters and notices is of particular interest. The book is, 
however, rather heavy reading; it is doubtful whether M. Massart 
would not have been better advised either to leave out all comment 
and make his book merely a collection of documents, or to retain his 
comments and to cut down the number of his documents. 


Fisher Unwin. 


THE CITY 
TT": general markets are dull, but there is considerable 


activity in the industrial and shipping divisions. 
The owners or managers of aan of the smaller 
shipping companies are beginning to avail themselves of 
the present prices for shipping to dispose of their fleets 
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and retire with.a fortune, and, paradoxical as it appears, 
where this is the case the shares jump up enormously in 
price, for it pays better to go out of Goaeun on existing 
terms than to continue participating in the carrying trade 
of the country. The New South Wales Government is 
issuing at par £2,500,000 in 5} per cent. bonds, repayable 
1920-22. This Government stood out of the agreement 
between the Commonwealth and the other States by which 
the Commonwealth was to be the sole borrower for them 
abroad, and it is the fourth loan it has placed on this market 
within the last eighteen months. The issue price is the 
same as that at which the Commonwealth Government Loan, 
repayable in the same years, is obtainable, and I doubt if 
it will be oversubscribed. It is a pity that New South 
Wales should not be a party to an arrangement made for 
the benefit of the Commonwealth, and it is equally to be 
deplored that the British Government has not made some 
such arrangement whereby it should do the borrowing for 
all the Dominions. Rubber shares maintain their prices, 
and I hear that the autumn is likely to see another upward 
movement in this market. The report of the Sumatra 
Consolidated Rubber Estates for the year ended March 31st 
last makes a very good showing. The all-in working cost 
has been etal ellen 1s. per lb., as compared with Is. 1}d. 

for the previous year, and after providing £1,500 for 
depreciation, the profit is £40,000, compared with £19,000 

during the preceding twelve months. The directors deal 

conservatively with the profits, and pay 25 per cent. dividend 
as against 20 per cent., strengthening the company’s financial 
position by the addition of £16,000 to the reserve. The 
company has a holding of debentures and shares in the 
Sumatra Proprietary Company, which should turn out 

valuable. On October 16th last it was pointed out in 

these notes that the best purchases in the rubber market 

were not the cheap 2s. shares, but some of the higher-priced 

shares, and Sumatra Consolidated was mentioned as “‘ the 

best of the lot.” The price then was 36s. 6d.; it is now 

55s.; and even at this figure the shares are well worth 

holding. 

” * * 

The age of the Gas Light and Coke Company, London's 
greatest gas concern, is shown by the fact that the meeting 
which was held on the 4th inst. was the 209th half-yearly 
general meeting. There were several interesting points 
in the chairman’s speech. A remarkable feature of the 
accounts, he said, was the decrease in the amount of bad 
debts which, he was told, was the experience of other 
companies also. The conclusion is that more people are 
prosperous and have more ready money than in time of 

ace. The company has suffered greatly from high freights. 

efore the war it paid 8s. a ton for the transport of its coal 
from the north to London; whereas now, although it is 
summer time, it costs lis. 6d., which is 4s. more than at 
this time last year, whilst for oil the company has to pay 
125s. per ton from the United States to Beckton, as compared 
with 17s. 6d. before the war. The price of gas is 3s. per 
1,000 cubic feet, as compared with 2s. 6d. charged from 
January, 1912, to September, 1914. In May last year 
the Board of Trade issued a circular asking the company 
to use its influence in seeing that its customers economised 
in the use of gas, whereas the Ministry of Munitions had 
been advocating the use of gas instead of coal for the sake 
of the materials extracted for making munitions, which 
would otherwise be wasted. Considerable difficulty has 
been experienced in securing sufficient supplies of coal for 
the coming winter, and much higher prices have had to be paid, 
but the Board of Trade rendered valuable help to the 
company in obtaining these supplies. To overcome the 
shipping difficulty the company has bought a number of 
steamers, and has placed orders for three more to be built. 
In spite of these difficulties the company manages to pay 
its usual dividend at the rate of £4 4s. per cent. per annum, 
and to carry forward about £34,000 more than the previous 
half-year. 

” « “ 

The attitude of the City to what is conveniently designated 

as State Socialism is peculiar. The average City man pours 


caiuiinceee 


scorn upon the ineptitude of Government officials when 
it comes to matters of business (not without reason, in 
many cases, it must be admitted), and yet there is a general 
feeling, which is continually finding expression, that all 
sorts of extensions of Government ownership and control 
will have to take place if the country is to hold its own 

ainst the competition of other countries after the war, 

r. Hughes’ dramatic stroke in acquiring a fleet for the 
Australian Commonwealth (these vessels, by the way, 
are being transferred to the Australian register, and thus 
escape the Excess Profits Tax), has done much to popularise 
the idea of State ownership, a state of feeling which not 
been lessened by the announcement that the New Zealand 
Government is going to have its own fleet of merchant 
steamers. Then, on the first page of last Monday’s Trade 
Supplement to the Times, an editorial note, referring to an 
article by Professor Armstrong on the dye industry, states 
that “ whether we like it or not, we are rapidly approaching 
the time when many of the principles advanced by the Socialists 
of a former generation must be accepted by the nation, if it 
is to continue to keep abreast of iis competitors.” The writer’s 
idea of some of the principles of Socialism seems to be 
peculiar, though not unique, for he goes on to say that 
“there is no reason why the next generation should live 
in barracks, wear eccentric clothing or abandon the standards 
of morality recognised hitherto”; but the logical mind, 
he says, cannot refuse to recognise that in many activities 
of life, the day of the individualist is ending. He concludes 
with the following :— 

Does anyone suppose that railways will ever be allowed to revert 
to their former state of wasteful incoherency ? In this way it is 
quite conceivable that we shall get Socialism imposed from above 
rather than forced on us from below. The changes brought about 
by the last two years have been so rapid that, in the rush of events, 
many men have failed to realise their full significance ; but that things 
can ever be as they were in the summer of 1914 is impossible. 


Another daily is indignant at the thought that the Channel 
Tunnel should be built for the profit of private people, 
and considers that it should be oan by the French and 


‘British Governments. So the world does move, after all. 


” * * 


About a year ago American financiers and business men 
were paying special attention to the potentialities of South 
America, both as a market for manufactures and as a field 
for investment. Now they are directing their attention 
to Russia—apparently on account of the issue in New 
York of a fifty million dollar loan for that country. One 
of the great American trust companies advertises that the 
volume of export business from the United States to Russia 
—which has been developed during the war—is arousing 
among American bankers and manufacturers “a spirit 
of very thoughtful interest ” as to the possibility of main- 
taining these relations after the restoration of peace. It 
adds that, in all probability, Americans know less of Russia 
than of any other country with which they trade, and the 
trust company offers to all interested a booklet it has 
prepared containing information regarding the Russian 
Empire, its finances, agriculture, industries, and commerce. 
The Russian loan referred to above is of a most complicated 
nature, for holders, while they are assured of 6} per cent. 
per annum, for three years share equally with the Russian 
Government in any profit resulting from an improvement in 
the rate of exchange. In normal times the rouble fetches 
51 cents, but now a dollar purchases over 3 roubles. If 
within the next three years, the Russian exchange should 
go back to the normal rate, the profit of American holders 
of the loan would be nearly 50 per cent., or about 16 per 
cent. per annum. Some of the American papers are at 
pains to point out that while the high rate of interest and 
the profit participation on the Russian loan might lead 8 
superficial observer to believe that Russia is poor; she 
is really in the position of a bank with vast assets, which, 
owing to exceptional circumstances, are not liquid. Russia, 
they say, is the richest country in the world, and whatever 
— developments occur there, repudiation of foreign 
oO 


ans is unthinkable. 
Emit Davies. 
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HE following Special Supplements dealing 
with particular subjects of interest and 
importance have been published with 

THE NEW STATESMAN. In all cases, except | 
where indicated, copies may still be obtained | 
from the publisher. 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 
RURAL REFORM. 
*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 
SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 
*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 
THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 
MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. | 
THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 
THE MODERN THEATRE. 
*COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PREVENTION OF WAR. 
Parts I. and II. (rs. each.) 
ENGLISH TEACHERS & THEIR PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANISATION. Parts I. and II. (rs. each.) 
* Out of Print. 


Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old 
are charged double price (1s. each). The issues of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1914, and November 14, 1914, are out of print, 
but a few copies of the Supplement only—‘‘ Co-operative 
Production”’—are available, at 5s. each. ‘‘ Common 
Sense about the War” is no longer obtainable. The 
Publisher, 10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 





“The Sister of Literature-Tobacod' 
Prof SirWalter Raleigh in the Times 








“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
White Label. Mild and Mediam. 
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For distribution to Wounded British Soldiers 
and Sailors in Military Hospitals at Home 
end for the Front at DUTY FREE PRICES. 


Terms on application to 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Issued by the Imperial! Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


























TRADE UNIONISM | 
IN GERMANY. 


| By W. STEPHEN SANDERS. __ 


Originally published as a supplement to THE 
New StaTEsMAN under the title “ Industrial 
_ Organisation in Germany.” It is now issued | 
_ with additional matter, including a preface 
_ by Sypney Wess. Price Sevenpence nett. | 








| THE FABIAN BOOKSHOP, 25 Toruitt St., S.W. 








WAGE-EARNING WOMEN AND 
THEIR DEPENDANTS. 


i i rtion of Women Workers who Partially or 
ae php So Se PrsPholly Support Others. ’ 
By ELLEN SMITH, on behalf of the Fabian Women's Group. 
To be obtained of the Fabian Society, a5 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Price 1s.; post free rs. ad. 



































OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 
oft Friends). Headmaster; Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 
in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). The new 
eer Yon now ready.— Write for copies to the HgapMAsTEeR, Bootham 





TYPEWRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


_ description accurately and peary executed. Shorthand 
Eypiste rovided. Meetings, ctures, Sermons reported. — 


TROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE 
Central 1966, FICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 





FRESH VEGETABLES FROM THE GROWER. The Misses 
Allen-Brown, The Violet Nurseries, Henfield, Sussex, will send a selection of 
fresh vegetables (potatoes, peas, $. lettuce, tomatoes, carrots, cucumbers, 
Tre Eee: Sopehes ie sare ier for /- aad upwards. Maret pees.” Car 
of freshly cut lavender from 1/- upwards, post — , = 





COPIES OF NEW STATESMAN, Nos. 1 to 174, with Supple- 
ments and Index, for Sale, State offer. Stack, Auburn Avenue, H yde. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, | 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. | 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


| 
| 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES. | 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at | 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight | 
Shillings per inch, single column. 
Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 








Latest day for “ Copy,” Wednesday. All com- | 
munications should be addressed to THE | 
MANAGER, “ THE New StaTesMAN,” 10 Great | 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 

Binding Cases for Vol. VI., price 2s. 6d. nett, and Bound 


| Volumes, price each 18s. nett, may be obtained direct 
from the Publisher or through the Newsagent. 
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| EARL GREY | ° o °¢ 
| the late Governor-General | U tC tnton 
| of Canada, inalettertothe | 
| Editor of Public Opinion, | 
Says — 
| 








“I never fail to derive 
inspiration, encourage- 


Public Opinion. 


gratitude to you as well 
as profit to myself. wits 








ary Game, which I am 


glad to bag.” | Edited by PERCY L. PARKER 


“TI so often find Public ; 
Opinion a sure and 
steady Pointer to Liter- | 








PUBLIC OPINION, at a time of crisis, and under most difficult circumstances, has fulfilled a most useful 
purpose by way of inspiration and information. 

The result is that at the end of the Two Years of War its circulation is still many thousands above what 
it was when the War began, and it has come through with flying colours. 


PUBLIC OPINION is warmly welcomed by | 


‘The Man in the Trenches, | Public Opinion 


The Man Abroad and at Home, 
The Preacher and Teacher, 








can be sent to any address at home or abroad for 





The Busy People, , three months for 2s. 9d. The yearly subscription 
The Leisured People, to any place in the world is 10s. 10d. 
The Women who Want to Understand, A SPECIMEN COPY 
The Students of Ethical, Social and : 

Political Affairs, will be sent to any address on receipt of a postcard 
The Lovers of Literature, Science, Arts, addressed— 

and Crafts, Manager, PUBLIC OPINION 
And by all who Want to Know how 32-34, Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. 


the world moves on. cihidieamiaaani adie 





PUBLIC OPINION has the largest circulation among weekly reviews. In addition to lucid summaries of 
the astonishing events of the day, and of important speeches and sayings, it gives a magnificent analysis 
of all the great problems—Social, Political, Financial, and Religious—arising out of this War of Nations 
and which will face us when Peace comes. 


Throughout the lifetime of all living people the world will need the active assistance of the best men and 
women to build up what the War has thrown down, to reconstruct the world’s social fabric on a new 
and better basis. To equip yourself for the new problems of the new day you should read PUBLIC 
OPINION each week. It is an education in these great issues. 


If you wish to get at the heart of what men and women are Doing, Thinking, and Saying about all the great 
problems of the day, and those arising out of this great War for the upholding of International Morality, 
you should read PUBLIC OPINION each week. No other paper takes its place. It is unique, and is 
read by an increasing number of thoughtful people all over the world. 

Of course, PUBILIC OPINION deals with all the other great issues and interests of the day, apart from the War. 


PUBLIC OPINION is the Best Weekly Review of what people think, say, and do, because : 





IT (1) The most readable summary of the best thought in the best 
— Papers, Magazines, and Books ; 
GIVES (2) A rapid survey of the Events of the Week; and 
YOU (3) Keeps you in touch with life at all points, with Politics, Religion, 
Literature, Science, Travel, and Arts and Crafts. 


PUBLIC OPINION, indeed, is a Newspaper Room, a Weekly Library of New Books, and always a cheerful 
and well-informed companion, and readable from beginning to end, because always supremely interesting. 


You cannot obtain what PUBLIC OPINION gives you for Twopence in any other way without much expense 
of brains, time, and money. Buy it, and you save what PUBLIC OPINION spends. 


Thousands of people have written to PUBLIC OPINION in praise of it, and the Manager is anxious that 
everyone should have a chance of judging whether this paper may not be of use to them. He bases his 
appeal on the paper itself. You will like it, or you won't. Get a copy from your newsagent or let us 
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